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N short, plain words, 

each puff of pure leaf in 

- this cigarette is blended 
like each other puff; no streak, 
no sting can mar the even, 
rich, mild taste of it. The law 
says no one else can match 
it. The public has taken to it. 
They like its plump shape, 
its firmness, the smooth draw 


and even ash of it—its proper 
way of not spilling itself about 


ewan But mostly, of course, the 
| fact that it is so obviously worth 


the little it costs..... Yes; old ) 
Sir Walter (if he knows what’s , 


going on in his America) . 
should think himself very | 


decently represented indeed. 
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ON’T think that merely cleaning 

your teeth once or twice a day 
can keep them free from danger. Quite 
the contrary ... it won’t, and it 
doesn’t. 

For, as any dentist will tell you, one 
sure way to wreck the health of your 
teeth is to let your gums become tender, 
soft, unsound. And if you sometimes 
see a tinge of “pink” upon your morn- 
ing tooth brush, it’s proof before your 
eyes that your gums are weakening... 


that your teeth are in peril. 


How soft foods endanger 

the health of our gums 
Gum troubles start in the dining room. 
Modern soft foods rob gums of work. 
Circulation grows languid. Tissues be- 
come tender and inflamed. Resistance 
to infection is lowered. Gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even pyorrhea often 


get their start in just this way. 
But it’s all so unnecessary. For with 


Ipana Tooth Paste and a light mas- 
sage you can offset the damage 
done to your gums by your diet. 


How Ipana and 
massage build firm, pink gums 


Your dentist will gladly explain ff 
why massage is so good for your ~ 
gums... how it stirs the flagging cir- 
culation, firms and invigorates the 
dormant tissues. And he will show 
you how to perform it with the brush, 
easily and quickly, as you clean your 
teeth with Ipana. 

For Ipana’s content of ziratol, an 
antiseptic and hemostatic widely used 
by gum specialists, has a stimulating 
action upon the gums which augments 
the mechanical effects of massage. 


Start with Ipana today 


So whether your tooth brush “shows 
pink” or not, start now with Ipana. Its 
use is a precaution and a protection 
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against the ever-present danger of gin- 
gival disorders. 

Send the coupon if you would likethe 
10-day sample. It will quickly provehow 
gleaming white Ipana leaves your teeth 
... how refreshed it leaves your mouth. 

But the better way is to start at once 
with a full-size tube from the drug 
store. For that lasts over a month and. 
makes a fairer test of Ipana’s power to 
tone and strengthen your gums. 


* * * * 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-89 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
* Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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A swift, smooth shave... because LETTERS 


Glycerine 
ends Friction 





VF HAT is it that scours 


the skin as you shave? Friction. Howcan thatfric- 
tion best be conquered? With a lubricating lather. 

With this utterly new conception of the 
cause of heat and smarting, Listerine chemists 
have taken the torture out of shaving, in a 
scientific way. They have perfected an amazing 
shaving cream which Jubricates the skin. 

A velvety film of soothing glycerine pre- 
pares the path of the razor. The effect is ine 
stantaneous. The razor’s steel edge as it is forced 
against the hairs no longer does a hop- skip 
and-Jump. It slides swiftly and smoothly, 
like an airplane winging its way. 

The toughest beards, the tenderest skins, 
yield to this new-type cream, which includes 
cosmetic lubricant, menthol for added cool- 
ness, and the antiseptic essences of Listerine. 

No need to rub that silky lather in. No 
need to rub any lotions on. Your face will 
feel glad, and you’ll wonder why men still talk 
of the “‘shaving problem.” 

The very next time you are buying a bottle 
of Listerine Antiseptic, remember that you 


want to try Listerine Shaving Cream. 


157 shaves—50c RP 


What’s a half-dollar in a man’s life, if he can 
trade it for five months of the finest shaving 
comfort he has ever known! The big white 
tube is crammed with 118 inches of cream, 
more than enough for 157 shaves. 
So its economy is as obvious as its 
quality. Please write us if your drug 
store is unable to supply you. We 
promptly correct this condition 
whenever we hear of it. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ISTERINE. 
Shaving Cream 




















Lord’s Daymen 
Sirs: 

On the first page of the July 22 issue of Time 
there is reference to a visit of a delegation of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States to 
President Hoover. The following corrections are 
submitted. 

First: There were not eleven “solemn faced 
churchmen” in the delegation but 17 happy and 
well-known ministers and laymen; all of them 
good churchmen and loyal citizens. 

Second: Bishop James Cannon Jr. did not 
head the delegation but attended as President 
of the Board of Temperance and Social Service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Third: There were not six speeches, but only 
two; the principal one by Dr. David G. Wylie, 
President of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States, who was followed by Rev. Dr. 
W. S. Abernethy, Pastor of Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C. The General Secre- 
tary, Dr. Bowlby, in a few remarks presented 
to the President printed documents containing 
the address of former President Coolidge, and 
other Presidents, on the value of the Christian 
Sabbath and Sunday. The President thanked 
the delegation for calling and made a courteous 
response, but it is the rule of the White House 
for those received by him not to quote the 
President, and, of course, we could not violate 
the rule. 

Fourth: Dr. Wylie and Dr. Bowlby did not 
call, the following day, to see the President, but 
went to the White House to see the President’s 
Secretary, Mr. Akerson, to thank him for having 
arranged the meeting with the President. 

Davip G. Wy tr, President 
Harry L. Bow sy, Gen’! Sec’y 
New York City 


Best Place To Be Poor 
Sirs: 

Perhaps you would like to hear the opinion 
of a Florida Cracker on present conditions in 
our deflation period. 

The boom left us with tremendously increased 
housing facilities and expanded facilities of all 
kinds, including a heritage of carpetbagging 
politicians whom we have uniortunately not as 
yet assimilated or perhaps canned. 

The income from properties averages about 
30% of the upkeep. The 60% remainder is 
about evenly distributed between taxes and in- 
terest. About 10% of the whole income goes to 
various forms of insurance. Inevitably in about 
3 years the owner has lost his equity. The re- 
version of real estate to the banks has made 
them fail and the politician senses his down 
fall. Thirty percent of our property is already 
in the hands of the State. The Mediterranean 
fly was an excuse to further pauperize the 
henchmen of the favored politician. We, unless 
soon relieved of their means of support, shall 
have an indigent population as fatal to progress 
as England’s “Dole” receivers. If left to our- 
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‘Packaged by 


PNEUMATIC 
MACHINERY 





he modern 


TIME 





IN MASS PRODUCTION 





C. B. ZABRISKIE 





Vice President and General Manager, Paciric Coast Borax Co. 


“ . . . . - 
Many manufacturers are today increasing their margin of profit 
by cutting manufacturing costs through more efficient production. 
Packaging machinery has been a valuable aid to this end and, 
in our own plant, we employ Pneumatic Machines to help us keep 
our packaging costs down to the absolute minimum and to turn out 
our packaged product at a speed to keep pace with our volume,” 


way to increased 


profits / 


THe present day manufacturer is awakening to the fact 
that increased profits can be obtained through better pro- 
duction as well as through increased sales. 

In these days of large volume selling, packaging is just 
as much a part of your production as any other process in 
your plant. America’s leaders in mass production realize 
this fact, and the majority of them today are using Pneu- 
matic Packaging Machines as the most efficient, speedy 
and economical method of handling this work. 

The Pacific Coast Borax Company bought their first 
Pneumatic Scale Machines ...10 of them... in 1904. 
These machines demonstrated their labor, time and money 
saving abilities so effectively that since that time, the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company has bought 24 more Pneumatic 
Machines, as their needs increased, to keep the efficiency 


of their packaging operations up to the level of the rest of 
their production. 

The story of Pacific Coast Borax Company is also the 
story of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
Lever Bros., Kellogg Company, Tetley’s Tea, Colgate, 
Cream of Wheat, and many other companies of equal 
importance. They differ only in the number and types 
of Pneumatic Machines they use. 

The Pneumatic System of Packaging Machinery in- 
cludes 70 different machines designed to meet the pack- 
aging requirements, dry or liquid, of any manufacturer, 
no matter how small or large his production may be... 
The Pneumatic System of Packaging Machinery is fully 
described in a 64-page book. We shall be glad to send 


executives a copy. Write for it. 


THE PNEUMATIC SCALE SYSTEM 





i PACKAGING MACHINERY 
. for every packaging purpose «dry or liquid 





PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. ' NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; Chicago, 360 No, Michigan Ave.; Melbourne, New South Wales and endian England 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


now only 


bop? 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 





Nothing changed. Still the 
world’s greatest distance 
ball. Still “The King O’ 
Them All” wherever golf 
is played. Only its price 


is lower. 


At 85 cents, it’s better 


psychology than ever to 
play the best ball that 


money can buy! 





The Silvertown Co., London 


John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 


Sole United States Distributors 








selves I really believe we can work out these 


| problems. But every worker amongst us is soon 


discouraged at seeing a truckload of five husky 
young men drive up to a homestead, two men 
reach for and pick perhaps one pepper, then 
the crew and their transportation hunt a tree 
for shade and well earned rest. I sincerely hope 
our Senator fails in his mission to get $50,000,- 
ooo to increase our troubles. Perhaps Congress 
will vote him the o’s and not the s. 

We who love our State are sticking all the 
closer. While being poor is no fun, this is the 
best place in the world to be poor in. We ask 
for nothing and hope we get what we ask for. 

JouHN Situ, M. D. 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


———— 
South Carolina’s Smith 


| Sirs: 








We appreciate your honoring our request for 
an impartial write-up of Senator Blease of South 
Carolina (Time, June 17). 

Please furnish your readers with an equally 
impartial write-up of Senator E. D. Smith, also 
of South Carolina; how he voted on numerous 
important bills; how he is regarded by unbiased 
observers, what, if any, constructive legislation 
stands to his credit, etc... . 

R. O. WHITAKER 
A. H. Woop Le 

E. H. BLAKE 

T. Frank McCorp 
W. L. DANIEL 

Greenwood, S. C. 

The record of Ellison (“Ipso Facto”) 
DuRant Smith of South Carolina is as fol- 
lows: 

Born: In the Methodist parsonage of Lynch- 


burg, S. C., Aug. 1, 1866. 

Start in life: Lawyer turned planter and 
politician. 

Career: He attended Stewart’s School, 
Charleston, the University of South Carolina 


(one year), Wofford College, Spartanburg, from 
which he was graduated, and Vanderbilt Col- 
lege which prepared him for the law (though he 
took no bar examinations). He served four 
years (1896-1900) in the State Huuse of Rep- 
resentatives. Becoming a cotton planter (today 
he is the South’s biggest planter in Congress) 
he took a prime part in the organization of the 
Southern Cotton Association at New Orleans in 
January 1905. This primitive cooperative he 
helped promote throughout the South as general 
field agent. In 10908 he was nominated (“re- 
ceiving at that time the largest vote ever given 
for this office in his State’) and later elected 
to the U. S. Senate. 

In Congress: He has served continuously in 
the Senate since March 4, 1909. Only five 
Senators are senior to him in length of service. 
He voted for Tax Reduction (1928), Flood Con- 
trol (1928), the Jones (Five & Ten) Law 
(1929), the 15 cruiser-construction bill (1929), 
Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 1929), Radio Control 
(1928). i 

He voted against Boulder Dam (1928), Re- 
apportionment (1929). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, rarely talks Pro- 
hibition. Because of a deadlock he, a Democrat, 
was chosen chairman of the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
during the 68th Congress (1923-24). 

Legislative hobby: Laws against cotton specu- 
lation, the boll weevil and Federal crop reports 
which depress cotton prices. His friends con- 
sider him the Senate’s “cotton expert.” He 
publicly complained that President Hoover put 
no “real cotton man” on the Farm Board. 





ELtison DURANT SMITH 


He whittled his mark on the Senate. 


A “homey” man in Washington, he lives with 
his family in a rented furnished house in a quiet 
section. His young daughters are “in society,” 
which he shuns. He plays no golf, no cards, no 
craps. He sings “darkey songs” accompanying 
himself on the piano. In South Carolina he is 
a potent fisherman, not with rod and reel but 
with a bamboo pole and a piece of old string 
with which, from the swamp-bordered streams 
of his State, he pulls out many a “red breast.” 
Only an old Negro, son of his father’s slave, 
accompanies him, knows his bait. 

He is the Senate’s most active tobacco chewer. 
A spittoon, into which he sends two streams of 
juice every five minutes, sits close to his desk 
on the Senate floor. Another Smith habit is 
whittling anything he puts his hands on. In 15 
years in the same Senate seat he has cut a hole 
about an inch square in the arm of his chair. 

As an orator he is given to long words, not 
always correctly used, and Latin legalisms 
(hence his nickname). He often talks with a 
mouthful of tobacco which gives him a “hot- 
potato” enunciation. On the Senate floor he 
is an almost indefatigable speaker, winning many 
a point by sheer persistence. Second only to 
Alabama’s Heflin is he as a “darkey story” teller. 

He is a “regular” Southern Democrat in his 
votes. In the minority, no famed legislation 
bears his name. His manner is at times brusque 
and rough. He is not a keen politician. Impar- 
tial observers rate him thus: A conscientious and 
hard-working legislator who has specialized on 
one line (cotton), lacking brilliance and breadth 
to make him an outstanding Senate figure. His 
speech and thought have not kept pace with a 


changing South. His term expires March 4, 
1933.—Epb. 

——— oe 
Rjchards v. Labor 


Sirs: 
Re: your issue of July 22, p. 11, col. 1. Let 
TrmE in the interest of fair print, publish what 
Mr. McMahon wired Governor Richards and 
which fairly invoked the reply received. 
Organized labor is the true solution to the 
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The Commander Eight Brougham for five, $1575. The Commander Six Brougham for five, $1525. 


| 
Six wire wheels and trunk standard equipment. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 
L 
, 


OU drive your Studebaker Champion confidently, no matter how far or fast your jour 
ney may be. Its smart style, brilliant spirit and lulling travel-ease mask staying power 
which has won for Studebaker every official stock car record for sustained high speed and 
endurance. How entirely natural then, that Studebaker should lead the world in the sale 


of eight-cylinder motor cars— particularly in view of Studebaker’s low, One-Profit prices! 


STUDEBAKER 


Dwilder o Gi lam1p1ons 
bled China 
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| problems confronting textile workers, but let 
| them, as well as to those to whom they pay 
their “dues” remember that they cannot dic- 
tate to the people and its constituted officers 
just what policy shall be adopted in the proper 
management of industrial disorders and up- 
risings. Governor Richards has been quite fair 
and impartial in his dealings with each side to 
the controversies, and it ill behooves certain fac- 
tions in trying to picture things differently. 

Is it simply a coincidence that at every mill 
in the two Carolinas where trouble has occurred 
that the semblance of strikes or disorders have 
| occurred at mills still dominated by “home” 


interests. 
L. H. RuFFIN 

Greenwood, S. C. 

President Thomas F. McMahon of the 
| United Textile Workers of America wired 
| Governor Richards: . 
| “National executive board United Tex- 
| tile Workers of America in session here 
today instructs me to say to you that this 
| organization will hold Governor of State 
| as chief police officer personally responsi- 
ble for safety of our representatives John 
Peel and Vernon Allen while in your state. 
According to telegrams reaching us from 
Representative Peel today his life was 
threatened by thugs in the employ of tex- 
tile corporations in Ware Shoals and the 
local police authorities in that place in- 
stead of affording Peel proper protection 
in the fulfillment of his duties deported 
him to another part of the State. We in- 
sist that the organizers and members of 
the United Textile Workers of America be 
adequately protected in the legitimate pur- 
suit of organization activities and demand 
that South Carolina see to it that the con- 
stitutional rights of textile workers are as 
completely and effectively safeguarded as 
are the privileges and rights of the manu- 
facturers of the state.” 

Governor Richards wired back: 
Impertinent.”—Ep. 








—_—_— <~e 
Japan’s Plan 
Sirs: 

I beg leave to call your attention to a state- 
ment in the July 8 issue of Time, page 13, 
column 2 near the bottom of the page: 

“Japan once planned to annex Hawaii by in- 
tensive colonization.” 

I challenge anyone to produce a bit of docu- 
mentary eviaence to prove this statement—or 
any evidence that would be accepted by the 
courts of any civilized nation. 

This statement savors of international slan- 
der; it is bad etiquette and miserable ethics. 
To say the least, it is totally unworthy of. a 
magazine that professes the accuracy and other 


qualities of Time. 
Eart W. Roop 
Seattle, Wash. 
Reader Roop is unduly alarmed. Japan 


| entertained the plan prior to Hawaii’s an- 





nexation by the U. S.—Eb. 


©- 
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Mystery Solved 
Sirs: 

Will you not arrange to cover San Francisco 
news by means of a correspondent on_horse- 
back? This would simplify local news greatly 
for those of us who haven’t a great deal of time 
to devote to wading through the local press, 
especially the Call, the staff of which evidently 
depends upon Time for Golden Gate Highlights 
as proved by the enclosed article clipped bodily 
from Time. This would give San Franciscans 
six free evenings a week, daylight savings time. 
Thanks for solving, partially, at least, the hair- 
snipping mystery of 1915. Congratulations also 
upon your Mill Valley fire story. Time doesn’t 
miss anything. Time saves time. 


G. W. B. Watson 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Francisco’s Call reprinted the letter 
of Jack-the-Snipper “A. Y. Cooke” (Time, 
June 24).—Ep. 
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that today’s Oakland All-American is 


America’s finest medium-priced 


automobile 


THE PROBLEM. = Sales executives 
were in a quandary. Closeted in con- 
ference, they proposed, discussed, 
rejected, proposed anew. ‘*We know 
that it’s true,’’ they told one another 
over and over. ‘*Thousands of owners 
know that it’s true and they are telling 
their friends. But how can we prove 
to every motor car buyer what our 
owners know from experience... that 
today’s Oakland All-American Six is 
America’s finest medium-priced 
automobile.”’ 


THE SOLUTION. Weighing the facts, 
these executives hit upon a plan, 
adopted it, executed it with all the 
speed consistent with accuracy. They 
selected twenty cars representing the 
medium-priced ‘eld, exclusive of 
Oakland. They compared each of the 
twenty cars with the All-American 
Six, feature for feature and part for 
part. They made 878 individual com- 
parisons. And when they had finished 
they knew that the proof they sought 
had been found. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE. Out of the 878 
comparisons, Oakland clearly proved 
its superiority in 451 or 51.37 per cent. 
All twenty of the cars combined could 


OAKLAND 


at best equal Oakland in 382 com- 
parisons or 43.50 per cent. And thir- 
teen of the twenty cars were higher- 
priced than Oakland. 


Such facts as these were disclosed: 
Oakland’s 228 cubic inch engine is 
larger than the power plants in twelve 
of the twenty cars in the field. Of the 
eight remaining cars, seven are higher- 
priced. Only Oakland in the entire 
field employs the cross-flow radiator 
which eliminates losses of water and 
alechol through boiling. Only Oak- 
land uses the rubber “‘biscuit”’ type of 
engine mounting, a patented feature 
resulting in incomparable smoothness 
and freedom from vibration. 


Many equally important facts were 
revealed by this comparison, complete 
results of which your Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer will gladly show you. Ask to 
see them .. . and to drive today’s 
Oakland All-American Six. When 
you have done this, you will know 
beyond any question that this is 
America’s finest medium-priced auto- 
mobile. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, 


f.o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus delivery charges. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





OAKLAND 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 








GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 





This is the telephone’s job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE United States is developing a 
new civilization. The telephone is an 


indispensable element in it. The Bell 
System is building ahead of the growth of 
this civilization. In 1929 the telephone budget 
for land and buildings is 54 million dollars, 
with new buildings rising in 200 cities. New 
equipment for central offices will cost 142 
millions; exchange lines 120 millions; toll 
lines 119 millions. : 
The Bell System’s total expenditure for 
plant and service improvements this year 


will be 559 million dollars. 





This outlay is required because the 
telephone is a universal servant of 


this democracy. Business uses it to 
create more prosperity. Homes use it for com- 
fort and protection, for keeping friendships 
alive and enriching life. Its general use en- 
ables each personality to extend itself with- 
out regard to distance. 
The telephone ideal is that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk quickly and 
at reasonable cost with anyone, anywhere 


else. There is no standing still in the Bell 
System. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Peace 


Into the East Room one day last week 
walked a Chicago lawyer. In his ears was 
the blare of the Marine band; before him, 
a large U-shaped table covered with green 
cloth; about him, diplomats in formal 
attire, trim state department ushers, mili- 
tary and naval aides, personages of great 
official importance. As a civilian he felt 
a little lost until he caught sight of his 
good friend Senator Borah sitting up near 
the head of the U-table. And there, too, 
were Calvin Coolidge, Frank Billings Kel- 
logg. The Chicago lawyer watched Presi- 
dent Hoover, looking hot in a cutaway, 
shake hands with other people coming 
through the door from the Green Room. 

Salmon Oliver Levinson, 63, robust, 
mender of broken corporations, was one of 
the few civilians invited to the White 
House ceremony for the promulgation of 
the general Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War, because, as Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Outlawry of War, 
to him belonged much unofficial credit for 
originating the idea of making war illegal. 
Ceaseless agitator for peace, he had been 
recommended by no less a journal than 
the Manchester Guardian for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Quite happy now, he sat 
back, watched the culmination of his en- 
deavors. 

President Hoover took his place at the 
head of the U-table. Microphones were 
removed from the table while photogra- 
phers took pictures. Before radio men 
could replace the microphones, President 
Hoover rose, began hurriedly reading his 
speech, held in his left hand. This mis- 
hap prevented a broadcast of his words. 
Suddenly the East Room air began to 
rumble with sound as distracted radio 
announcers substituted for the President, 
read his speech to their audiences. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s low voice was swallowed 
up in the vocal confusion. 

Mr. Levinson could catch only words, 
phrases: “Conscience and idealism of 
civilized nations.... New step.... 
Magnificent response of the world to these 
proposals. . . . I congratulate this assem- 
bly . . . the entire world upon the coming 
into force of this additional instrument 
of humane endeavor to do away with 
a 

President Hoover at once halted con- 
struction of three U. S. cruisers, prepared 
to investigate, through another commis- 
sion, the high cost of the army (see p. 12), 
promised a hearty welcome to Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald whenever he comes 
to the U. S. (see p. 21). 

From Nicaragua last week President 
Hoover ordered home 1,200 U. S. Marines, 


leaving 2,300 there for “guard duty.” 





“A Public Character” 

For the first time since March 4, Citi- 
zen Calvin Coolidge returned to the Wash- 
ington news spotlight. He enjoyed the 
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SALMON OLIveR LEVINSON 
. . « lost but happy. 


experience immensely. From Northamp- 
ton to the capital he had journeyed over- 
night to attend the White House promul- 
gation of the General Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, creature of his own 


administration (see col. 1). Observers 
studied him sharply for changes, found 


that he talked more freely, smiled more- 


benignly, looked a little less plump, a 
little less wrinkled about the eyes than 
when he had left the White House. If 
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he had any regrets on revisiting the scenes 
of his political triumphs he muffled them 
under a flow of small-bore conversation. 

Citizen Coolidge arrived at the Union 
Station at 7 a.m. President Hoover sent 
his secretary, George Akerson, to greet 
him. They drove to the Willard Hotel. 
Citizen Coolidge did not register. He 
shook hands with his old friend Mack 
Vogel, elevator operator. On the third 
floor he entered suite No. 328, the one 
with light blue and gold decorations, which 
he had occupied free of cost as Vice Presi- 
dent. Here he breakfasted with his one- 
time secretaries and bodyguards. After- 
ward came _ callers—Senator Smoot, 
Secretary of Labor Davis, Tariff Commis- 
sion Chairman Marvin, Federal Farm 
Board Chairman Legge, many another. 
They all addressed him as “Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

Toward noon he put on formal attire, 
drove to the White House, was greeted 
briefly by President Hoover, on whose 
right he sat during the East Room cere- 
monies. After the luncheon he returned 
to the Willard. 

At 4 p.m. some 60 newsmen were 
ushered into his hotel room. He had sent 
for them. In a well-fitting cutaway, Citi- 
zen Coolidge rose from an armchair placed 
behind a table, shook out his trouser legs, 
laid down his cigar holder, smiled. Then. 
without promptings or interruptions, he 
proceeded to interview himself for 15 
minutes while newsmen blinked their 
astonishment at his garrulity. Regardless 
of its other merits, what he said was 
worth $2,000 at the prices for which he 
now writes about himself. He began: 

“I suggested to Mr. Sanders that he 
inform the members of the press that I 
would be glad to see them. I did that not 
because I wanted to see you professionally 
but because you might want to see me 
professionally. . . . 1 wanted to see you 
personally. ... 

“It is a pleasure to come back to Wash- 
ington . . . but it is a great relief not to 
have to assume the duties of an office. 

. I suppose you are interested in what 
I have been doing while I have been 
away. I have done a little writing 
that you can read if you want to—I have 
read some of your writing [laughter] 

. . And of course I have done a little 
fishing. I think I have caught 200 speck- 
led trout this spring... . 

“Mrs. Coolidge would have come with 
me... but she is not able to leave her 
mother, Mrs. Goodhue, who is very ill— 
so ill that I should not be surprised to get 
a report that she has passed away. . . . 

“T was at the White House ceremony 
this early afternoon and the luncheon 

. The ceremony was particularly im- 
pressive. . . . I look upon it as a great 
historical event. I was delighted to see 
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Mr. Hoover again—I am reierring now to 
the President. . . .* I was especially glad 
to see Mr. Kellogg. He is looking hale 
and hearty. I notice he has taken on 
some flesh... . 

“The long-standing controversy over 
Tacna-Arica has been settled substantially 
in accordance with the plan Mr. Kellogg 
laid down. A great deal of credit 
should be given to the tireless efforts of 
Ambassador Moore.t 

“The country seems to be in very good 
shape. I was delighted to see the large 
surplus that remained in the Treasury 

. which was substantially the last fiscal 
year of my administration... . 

“I sometimes wish all the newspaper 
men I come in contact with were as well 
trained ... as the newspaper men in 
Washington. I still feel I am sufficiently 
of a public character that I do not like 
to give exclusive interviews to one news- 
paper. . . . Sometimes it is hard to be 
courteous to newspaper men. When I am 
courteous and talk to them at all, they 
want to print everything I say. If I tell 
them I have nothing to say, they then take 
some other method of finding a story... .” 

Later in the afternoon Citizen Coolidge 
called again at the White House, this time 
to convey to Mrs. Hoover “the message 
of love and good wishes Mrs. Coolidge 
sent.” That night, a thoroughly con- 
tented man, he took a train back to his 
Northampton retirement. 


THE CABINET 


First Fruit 
(See front cover**) 

In Chicago lastgweek the Federal Farm 
Board bore its first fruit—a 20 million 
dollar grain marketing corporation. Still 
minus a wheat member and without Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Arthur Mastick 
Hyde who was kept away by many another 
official duty, the Board journeyed west- 
ward from ‘Washington to meet 52 offi- 
cials of farmers’ grain elevators, coopera- 
tives, pools and marketing agencies, 
representative of 650,000 grain-growers. 
At the Sherman Hotel behind closed doors 
a harmony meeting was held from which 
Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart of 
Iowa was politely ushered out despite his 
political plea of representing “all farmers.” 
When the doors were opened Chairman 
Alexander Legge announced his Board’s 
first concrete achievement. 

F. N. G. C. Miss Lucy Hannon, general 
manager of the Ohio Equity Exchange 
Co., “only woman executive in coopera- 
tive marketing,” named the new creation 
—Farmers’ National Grain Corp. Organ- 
ized grain groups will subscribe to its 
stock, elect its directors and officials. The 
corporation, thus privately owned, will buy 
grain from its members, sell it nationally 
to the best advantage. To it the Federal 





*A distinction necessitated by the presence 
at the White House of Chief Usher Irwin Hood 
(“Ike”) Hoover. 

+Ambassador Alexander Pollock Moore of 
Peru, returning last fornight to the U. S., gave 
full credit for the Tacna-Arica settlement to 
Herbert Hoover. 

A tea for Time by Douglas Chandor (see 
p. 36). 





Farm Board will make operating advances 
from its $500,000,000 loan fund. 

Chosen as F. N. G. C. organizer was 
William H. Settle, president of the Indi- 
ana Farm Bureau Federation, the man 














INDIANA’S SETTLE 


It was the greatest day since he 
could remember. 


who led the “Equalization Fee March” 
around the Republican National Conven- 
tion hall last year in Kansas City. Ever 
an enthusiast, Organizer Settle said last 
week in Chicago: “This is the greatest 
day in the history of agriculture since I 
can remember. . . . This is what we have 
been dreaming for years—united action— 
and it’s the first time it has been realized. 
. . . President Hoover is sincerely tryin 
to carry out the pledge he made... .” 

To Baton Rouge. With farm relief at 
least started in the grain belt, the Board 
traveled south to Baton Rouge, there to 
attend a meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation, composed of execu- 
tives in all lines of farm selling agencies. 
Each member of the Board had been 
previously invited to attend in his private 
capacity as an executive of a cooperative; 
now all went officially as Board members 
to discuss technical problems, to make 
helpful contacts, to gather opinions. 

At Baton Rouge the Board was joined 
by Secretary Hyde, its ex-officio member, 
who came with a well-prepared address 
on “The Government’s Policy Toward the 
Cooperative Movement.” What the Farm 
Board was about to undertake he called 
“a great adventure on a new frontier.” 

Basic Policies. Thus in a half-month 
the new Board had traveled far. Before 
leaving Washington it had _ established 
fundamental policies: 

1) It would work only with big well- 
knit cooperative groups. 

2) It would make no loans to indi- 
viduals at all, none to cooperatives until 
they had exhausted local credit. 

3) It would deal with no lobbyists rep- 
resenting cooperatives but only with ex- 
ecutives. 

Cooperatives Only. In the U. S. are 


some 6,500,000 farmers, of whom 2,000,- 
000 belong to 12,000 different cooperatives, 
large and small. The Board’s policy pre- 
saged about 1,000 cooperatives composed 
of all husbandmen. No farmer outside 
a cooperative will receive any assistance 
from the Board. 

Halterophera Capitata. The Board 
has done some preliminary relief work on 
the citrus fruit situation in Florida where 
the ravages of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly (Halterophera capitata) had created 
an acute local problem (Time, May 6 ef 
seg.). Two competing fruit cooperatives 
appealed for the Board’s help. The Board 
sent them away with a promise of help 
after they had merged their efforts, elimi- 
nated duplication, become representative 
of all Florida fruit growers in trouble. 

The Florida fruit fly problem rested 
more heavily at the moment upon Secre- 
tary Hyde than it did upon the Board. 
Florida banks were failing, 24 in a row. 
A rigid Federal quarantine around the in- 
fested areas had imperiled a $60,000,000 
fruit crop. Five thousand workers fought 
the fly. Into long trenches fresh fruit 
and truck were dumped, covered over 
with lime and earth as a means of ex- 
terminating the pest. Florida’s so-called 
Little People (small growers) were hard 
hit, lacking as they did resources for such 
an emergency. Congress had already ap- 
propriated $4,800,000 to control the spread 
of the fly in Florida, to exterminate it, 
President Hoover, at Secretary Hyde’s 
suggestion, had spoken promisingly of the 
“moral obligation” resting upon the U. S. 
to compensate Florida citrus growers for 
loss of property incident to the Federal 
program of destruction and quarantine. 

Secretary Hyde. Prime issue in the 
campaign, farm relief has continued a 
prime activity of the new administration. 
When President-Elect Hoover summoned 
Arthur Mastick Hyde to dine with him 
last winter in Florida (a social summons 
which greatly perturbed Mr. Hyde be- 
cause he had no evening clothes with him) 
Mr. Hoover offered him the post of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with the warning that 
it would be one of the hardest and busiest 
in the new Cabinet. Mr. Hyde reluctantly 
accepted with that understanding. 

In five months since March 4, Secretary 
Hyde has shown a patient persistence in 
carrying out his job. He is hardworking, 
earnest, honest. What he lacks in bril- 
liance he makes up in frankness. If he 
has brought no remarkable innovations 
to the vast departmental organization 
under him, he has at least kept it on an 
efficient basis, has played no politics with 
its appointments. 

It was he who rounded up the candi- 
dates for the Farm Board, placed them 
with their endorsers before President 
Hoover. The Board’s personnel bears his 
imprint. As the President’s special agent 
he has been combing the country for a 
wheat representative to complete the 
Board’s membership. 


Shortly after his appointment, in the 
lobby of a Washington hotel, Secretary 
Hyde met another Missouri lawyer, his 
political arch-enemy, onetime Senator 


James A. Reed. Reed’s greeting was: “As 
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one dirt farmer to another, Arthur, howdy! 
How’s crops?” 

At his first official conference, Secre- 
tary Hyde said: “Don’t try to make me 
a dirt farmer because I am not. I’m a 
lawyer. It’s supposed to be good politics 
to claim to be a farmer but farmers don’t 
want to be fooled that way.” 

Secretary Hyde’s only practical knowl- 
edge of farming has come through his 
personal management of four farms, to- 
taling 710 acres, belonging to his wife. 
To many a Missouri farmer his name is 
still anathema because as Governor he put 
through a road program which earned him 
the epithet of “tax-eater.”’ 

A simple man, tall, with grey hair, a 
mouth that smiles easily, steady patient 
eyes, a sincere handclasp for all comers, 
Secretary Hyde is without pretense. When 
he is asked a question about farming which 
he cannot answer he says: “I don’t know. 
That’s not reticence. It’s ignorance.” Once 
a Missouri legislator was haranguing him 
about cattle and beef. The talk wandered 
endlessly afield until Governor Hyde cut 
in with: “I’d like more meat and less wind, 
if it’s all the same to you.” 

Secretary Hyde is a personal Dry whose 
chief beverage is buttermilk. His favorite 
pastime is fishing in Ozark streams. A 
Methodist, he used to teach Sunday School 
so ardently that his enemies charged that 
he used this means of fostering his politi- 
cal career. He smokes cigars, likes chess, 
pie, plays pitch. He is a perspiring mem- 
ber of the Hoover Medicine Ball Cabinet. 

In Washington he is rather a lonely man 
with few close friends. He lives at the 
Mayflower Hotel, keeps no car. (In Mis- 
souri he drives a Buick.) He works from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., returns to his office about 
four evenings a week “to catch up on him- 
self.” 

The Department of Agriculture is one 
of the most far-flung government agencies. 
A few of the activities upon which the 
Secretary must keep his fingers: 

1) Farm experiment stations through- 
out the land. 

2) The Weather Bureau with its crop 
service, its forecasts for aviation. 

3) Crop reports collected from 3,000 
field agents, compiled into estimates of 
future harvests. 

4) Animal Industry, including the in- 
spection of beef, the contro! of hoof- 
and-mouth disease, cattle tick, livestock 
quarantine and interstate transportation. 

5) Dairy industry, with the inspection 
of imported milk, cream, butter and 
cheese, the protection of cows from dis- 
eases, the breeding of better herds, sani- 
tary milk transportation. 

6) The Pure Food and Drug Law. 

7) Public Roads built with U.S. money. 

8) The National Forests (159 million 
acres) their preservation. protection 
against fire, development for tourists and 
grazing. 

9) Insect pests studied and controlled 
by scientific eradication and quarantine. 

10) Home Economics, including cooking 
lessons, treatment of children, making 
money on poultry. 

tr) Administration of the laws control- 
ling speculative trading in grain futures. 


Edge to Paris 


“Sometime in October” Walter Evans 
Edge will walk out of the Senate chamber 
for the last time, submit to Governor 
Larson his resignation as senior Repub- 
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He found private carryings-on. 


lican Senator from New Jersey, sail 
grandly overseas to France, establish 
himself, his beauteous wife, his four chil- 
dren, his entourage of valets, maids, 
nurses, cooks, butlers, chauffeurs, in the 
U. S. embassy at Paris. 

President Hoover last week sanctioned 
publication of news that Senator Edge 
will be the next Ambassador to France, 
succeeding Myron Timothy Herrick, de- 
ceased (Time, April 8). Rich, social, com- 
monsensical if not brilliant, Senator Edge 
worked long and late as a Hoover cam- 
paigner last year. In Paris he will be 
happy indeed because “just across the 
channel, Charley” (Time, May 27) will 
be his good friend, Ambassador Dawes. 

As Senator Edge was not immediately 
to take up his hard-won diplomatic assign- 
ment, the White House delayed official 
announcement of his appointment. The 
surface explanation: As a Republican 
member of the Senate Finance Committee, 
Senator Edge was needed through the 
special session to “help” President Hoover 
on tariff revision.* The real political 
reason: If Mr. Edge resigned from the 
Senate before Oct. 5, New Jersey voters 
under the law would pick his successor 
at a general election on Nov. 5. This 
would mean a cat-&-dog fight among New 
Jersey Republicans, who are split. The 
split might be wide enough to let a Demo- 
crat through. If Senator Edge resigned 
after Oct. 5, Governor Larson, not the 
People, would choose his successor, thus 
preserving a Republican in the U. S. 
Senate, harmony in New Jersey G. O. P. 


*Senator Edge is classified as a tariff super- 
protectionist. Super-protectionists revising tariff 
rates skyward have so far not been “helpful” 
to President Hoover whose desire, so far as 
known, is for “‘limited’’ revision. 


TRANSPORTATION 
No More Free Rides 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last fortnight took from railroad owners 
and officials, their families, servants and 
friends, a most cherished privilege—the 
right to gad about the country free in a 
private car. 

One of the oldest of railroad courtesies 
was the transportation without charge by 
one carrier over its lines of another car- 
rier’s private official car. Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Frank McManamy 
conducted a long investigation of this 
practice, wrote an exhaustive report which 
the Commission approved. Commissioner 
McManamy found that the free-movement 
courtesy between roads led to grave 
abuses, that it was unfair and discrimina- 
tory to the ordinary traveling public, that 
it was contrary to Federal law. The 
Commission ordered the roads to “cease 
and desist,” told them to assess one an- 
other a ‘just and reasonable charge” for 
such service. 

Private cars, acme of transportation lux- 
ury, fall into three classes: 

1) Those owned by railroads and as- 
signed to directors and officials (about 
goo in the U. S.). 

2) Those privately owned by individu- 
als (about 150 in the U. S. Examples: 
William F. Kenny’s St. Nicholas, Edward 
Beale McLean’s Enquirer, Harry Ford 
Sinclair’s St. Claire). 

3) The 22 cars maintained by the Pull- 
man Co. for private charter. 

The average private car, without special 
equipment, costs from $100,000 upwards 
Its operation about the country by a non- 
railroad-owner requires payment of 25 full 
fares and as many Pullman surcharges. If 
the car is attached to a limited train, 25 
extra-fares are added. 

The rich man who owns no private car 
may rent one from the Pullman Co. at a 
minimum rate of $175 for two days or less 
and $75 per day thereafter, in addition to 
carrying charges. 

To avoid these charges many a rich 
man, instead of owning his own private 
car, buys sufficient stock to make himself 
a director of some railroad, to rate an 
official private car with free transportation 
all over the country. 

The Commission’s report, which affected 
only carrier-owned private cars, found 
that: 

1) Railroad officials, their families and 
friends rode many a needless free mile 
over foreign lines in private cars. 

2) Small roads, owned by industries, 
sent their cars far over big lines, offered 
little transportation in return. 

One major abuse detected by Commis- 
sioner McManamy was the free travel 
of officials to resorts. The Atlantic Coast 
Line goes to Florida. Its private cars 
journeyed 96,507 free miles on other lines 
while it had to haul without charge the 
private cars of other companies a total of 
456,683 miles over its own tracks. The 
Maine Central runs to Bar Harbor. While 
its private cars moved 2,028 miles over 
other lines, it gave private cars of other 
lines free rides for 41,521 miles. 
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Two other offenders cited: 

The Louisiana & Pacific, owned by the 
Long Bell Lumber Co. It gave 60 miles 
of free car transportation, received 61,046 
from big carriers. 

Nevada Northern (subsidiary of Kenne- 
cott Copper) stationed its private cars 
some 2,500 miles off-line at the Erie R. R.’s 
Jersey City terminal. 


° 








Bogie 

In 1870 with her whistle tied down and 
the pilot squirting a steady stream of 
tobacco juice on the floor of the “Texas” 
(pilot house), the cotton packet Robert 
E. Lee chuffed up the 1,154 miles of 
tortuous Mississippi river from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis in go hr. 14 min. Be- 
hind her, beaten, labored the packet 
Natchez, burning up “doors, furniture, 
hundreds of hams and slabs of side meat.” 

The Robert E. Lee’s record stood until 
last week when three exhausted, red-eyed 
men tottered ashore at St. Louis from the 
150 h. p. speed launch Bogie. They had 
not slept for four days. Their running 
time was 87 hr. 31 min. The Bogie’s 
owner, a Dr. Louis Leroy, was 5 cents 
richer—a bet won from Yachtsman George 
M. Cox of New Orleans, whose Martha 
Jane, racing the Bogie, faltered at Natchez. 


CRIME 


Dannemora, Auburn 

Two famed New York state prisons 
were last week arenas of revolt, sabotage, 
death. 

In Dannemora is Clinton prison, called 
“Siberia” by New York’s underworld. 
There are herded the state’s ugliest crim- 
inals in vicious, degenerate brotherhood. 
They work for 1¢ per day. While idling 
in the yard, 1,300 inmates suddenly mu- 
tinied, beat two guards, set fire to build- 
ings, stormed the walls. They were un- 
armed but they fought for five hours. 
Prison guards, state troopers and citizen 
volunteers (including famed Baritone 
Reinald Werrenrath) finally quelled them 
with machine and riot guns, tear bombs, 


hand grenades. Three convicts were 
killed, many injured. Estimated damage: 
$200,000. 


Six days later the mysterious under- 
world “grapevine” had carried news of 
Dannemora’s riot to the state prison in 
Auburn. Unlike Dannemora this institu- 
tion—with convict self-government and 
liberal policy—has often been called “the 
prison without walls.” Built to hold 1,350, 
it was last week overcrowded with 1,818 
malcontents. On Sunday the men, num- 
bering 1,700, led by a trusty, walked to 
the yard for an outing. At the trusty’s 
knock at the “key room,” a guard opened 
the door, was immediately kicked sense- 
less. After shooting another guard, steal- 
ing his keys, the convicts seized guns from 
the arsenal, se: torches to the buildings, 
attacked the walls. The yard billowed 
with smoke, beneath which convicts 
chopped apart fire hoses, kept up a rat- 
tling fire. After five hours Warden Edgar 
S. Jennings reported the situation under 
control. Convicts killed: two; escaped: 


four. Estimated damage: $250,000. 





RACES 
Judge Lynch Foiled 


The Law of Alabama and not of Judge 
Lynch took its course last week against 
Lester Bouyer, Negro criminal. Near 
Eufaula, Bouyer had murdered a young 
white man, raped his white woman com- 





ALABAMA’S Brpsp GRAVES 
. protected a black raptor. 


panion. Arrested, he was lodged in the 
State prison near Montgomery for safe- 
keeping. The familiar rumblings of lynch 
preparations were loud and ominous. But 
Governor Bibb Graves declared: ‘There 
will not be a lynching in Alabama if I can 
prevent it.” He called out 200 National 
Guardsmen to protect Bouyer “at any 
hazard” on his journey to Eufaula for 
trial. The courtroom resembled an armed 
camp. Bouyer was convicted in ten min- 
utes, sentenced to death, pleaded for a 
quick execution. Like a person of impor- 
tance, he was then carried back to prison 
in a special train. 


ARMY & NAVY 


“Rescue” 

Off San Diego in the Pacific last week 
the V-4, largest U. S. submarine, “sank” 
in 86 feet of water, carrying down a crew 
of 87 officers & men. Thirty-nine minutes 
later they heard the welcome thump of 
a diver’s 20-lb. shoes on her deck. Above 
was the rescue vessel Ortolan, from 
which air lines were attached to the V-4’s 
salvage plugs. Fresh air was first pumped 
into the crew compartments, then into 
the ballast tanks, from which the water 
was blown. Twenty-three minutes later 
the Pacific’s blue surface churned with 
foam as the V-4’s stern rode up out of her 
“grave,” 

Elated naval officers said the experiment 
was important because: 1) Never before 
had a submarine been thus raised by air 
in the open sea; 2) never before had a 
submarine so large as the V-4 been brought 
to the surface by independent means. 


Curtailment & Limitation 


Upon the instruments of War last week 
President Hoover bent a mind primed for 
Peace. Logic and economy were his in- 
spirations: logic, to make U. S. national 
defense congruous with the General 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War; 
economy, to make a tax cut possible. 

Army. Military appropriations added 
to naval have reached totals which made 
President Hoover blink in astonishment. 
For this year he found that estimated na- 
tional defense expenditures of the U. S. 
would be $741,000,000. Great Britain was 
spending only $547,000,000, France $5 23,- 
000,000. What concerned him more was 
the prospect of increases next year and the 
next and the next, mounting to a total of 
$803,000,000 in 1933. Looking back he 
found that an average of $266,000,000 
yearly had kept the Army & Navy going 
before the War. Announced the Presi- 
dent: 

“Current expenditures . . . of the Army 
and Navy constitute the largest military 
budget in the world and at a time when 
there is less real danger of extensive dis- 
turbance to peace than at any time in 
more than half a century.” 

To discover why the Army cost so much 
President Hoover instructed Secretary of 
War Good to appoint a special commis- 
sion for the General Staff. Specifically this 
commission was to “see what services and 
other outlays have become obsolete 
through advancement of science and war 
methods; and what development programs 
can we’. be spread over longer periods in 
view of the general world outlook.” To 
his Shenandoah camp President Hoover 
took as week-end guests to ponder this 
problem Secretary Good, Assistant Sec- 
retaries Hurley and Davison, Chief of 
Staff Summerall. It was decided to let the 
General Staff instead of a commission 
thereof handle the problem. 

Not against the size of the Army (118,- 
750 men, 12,000 officers) but against its 
overhead was the President’s complaint 
leveled. Army officers were ready with 
explanations: the U. S. soldier is better 
paid, better fed, better housed, better 
equipped than the soldier of any other 
nation. Surplus war supplies are running 
low, necessitating fresh purchases. Con- 
tinuing programs for aviation and housing 
add to Army cost. 

Navy. The General Treaty for the Re- 
nunciation of War was hardly four hours 
old before the Navy began to feel its in- 
fluence. Responsive (by pre-arrangement ) 
to Premier MacDonald’s announcement of 
a reduction in the British naval building 
program, of British acceptance of thor- 
ough-going naval parity with the U. S., 
President Hoover moved to retard the 
construction of three 10,000-ton cruisers. 
He publicly explained: cruisers henceforth 
are not to compete in armament as poten- 
tial opponents but to co-operate as friends 
in the reduction of it. ... Generally 
speaking the British cruiser strength con- 
siderably exceeds the American strength* 
and the actual construction of these three 

*First-line cruisers built, building, about to 


be built: U. S. 255,000 tons; Britain 400,300 
tons. 
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cruisers would not be likely in itself to 
produce inequality in the final result. 

‘‘We do not wish, however, to have any 
misunderstanding of our actions and there- 
fore we shall not lay these keels until 
there has been opportunity for a full con- 
sideration of their effect upon the final 
agreement for parity, although our hopes 
of relief from construction lie more largely 
in the latter years of the program. .. .” 

The three cruisers thus delayed were 
part of the first batch of five under the 
15-cruiser bill of 1929. Still in the blue- 
print stage they had been allotted to three 
Navy yards for construction. Contracts 
with private yards for the other two the 
President did not disturb. 

The .President’s action led to an im- 
mediate controversy: Had he the power 
under the law to delay cruiser construc- 
tion once started? The cruiser bill author- 
ized him to suspend any or all construction 
in the event of a new international limi- 
tation agreement, but no such agreement 
had been reached. The White House ex- 
plained that President Hoover had acted 
under another clause of the bill which 
provided that if construction on any ves- 
sel was not undertaken in a specific year, 
“such construction may be undertaken in 
the next succeeding fiscal year.” 

Senator Frederick Hale of Maine, 
Chairman of the Senate’s Naval Affairs 
Committee, declared, however, thai the 
President was legally powerless to inter- 
pose an undue delay in carrying out the 
will of Congress. The altercation harked 








Mayor-GENERAL HERO 


Silenced? 


back to the last administration, when 
President Coolidge vainly sought to induce 
Congress to eliminate the mandatory 
time-clause from the building bill to meet 
just such an emergency. (Tre, Feb. 18). 
iicaccss 
Admiral v. General 

Fierce summer warfare broke out anew 
last week in the sea angle, between Long 
Island and New Jersey, which forms the 
entrance to New York Harbor. An enemy 





fleet viciously attacked U. S. land defenses 
at Forts Hancock and Tilden and was 
finally repulsed, but only after lower Man- 
hattan, the bridges across the East River, 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, great ammuni- 
tion dumps at the Jersey City railheads 
had been laid in ruins. 

The invading fleet in this Army-Navy 
war game was commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral William Carey Cole, U. S. N. Aged 
61, slender, handsome, rather English in 
manner, he led down from a Rhode Island 
base two battleships, three cruisers, three 
destroyer divisions, aircraft equipment— 
theoretically a full-fledged battle fleet. His 
mission was to bottle up U. S. fighting 
ships in New York Harbor. 

At Fort Hancock on Sandy Hook was 
Major-General Andrew Hero Jr., Chief of 
Coast Artillery, defending New York, 
keeping the harbor open. For three days 
the battle between the Admiral and Gen- 
eral veered back and forth. Claims on each 
side were large. Admiral Cole issued this 
war-time communique: 

“Our Grand Fleet today engaged the 
enemy at 3,000 yards off Ambrose Light, 
silenced their battery fire, levelled the de- 
fenses and destroyed New York. At 7:12 
our bombing squadron dropped 50 bombs 
on the lower harbor and their air recon- 
naisance aided materially in governing shell 
fire. We maneuvered N. N. E. and scored 
repeated hits.” 

The invading fleet, besides wrecking New 
York, claimed to have “blinded” Fort 
Hancock by the de :truction of its observa- 
tion and control towers, and then, sweep- 
ing aside a mine field and under cover of 
low visibility, come close enough to pound 
the fort to powder. 

General Hero, however, saw only suc- 
cess in the defense operations under his 
command. His coast artillery claimed de- 
struction of two battleships, one cruiser, 
five destroyers. many a seaplane, and the 
repulse of a night landing party. General 
Hero, thick-shouldered, grey-haired, blue- 
eyed, explained: “The problem of guards- 
men at Hancock was to keep the harbor 
mouth open permitting the Blue ships to 


debouch therefrom and go to the rescue of - 


endangered Blue vessels off Delaware Bay. 


This they did successfully.” 
THE TARIFF 
“Not Many” 


Sorely tried last week was many a 
Republican member of the Senate Finance 
Committee now secretly drafting the 
Tariff Bill. Each had been placed under 
strictest party orders to keep his mouth 
shut, to babble none of the Committee’s 
confidential doings to newsmen clustered 
inquisitively at the closed door. Silence 
was such an ordeal that some Senators 
ducked and dodged away by back passages, 
while others took the press blockade on 
the run. 

Thus racing away, his lips uncomfort- 
ably sealed, Senator James Eli Watson, 
Republican Leader, was overtaken in the 
corridor by a newsgatherer who panted his 
question: “Say, Senator—is everything— 
in the bill—going up?” Leader Watson, 
unable to resist temptation longer, shot 


back as he hurried on: ‘No, not every- 
thing. Some things are coming down— 
but not many.” 

While only unauthenticated guesses 
covered the committee’s activities as it 
raced against time to have a bill ready for 





© International 
Rear ApMIRAL COLE 
Repulsed? 


(See col. 1) 


the Senate to gnaw on by Aug. 19, outside 
tariff developments were: 

1) Smarting under the lambasting given 
his pet legislation, Chairman Reed Smoot 
came to the Tariff Bill's defense: “I want 
to put the American people on guard 
against a deliberate campaign of misrepre- 
sentation, . . . Criticism is inspired by 
propagandists of selfish groups. ... We 
are joined in the intention to write the best 
tariff bill ever enacted... .” 

2) So fractious a subject was sugar that 
the Committee agreed to give additional 
public hearings on the Smoot plan for a 
sliding tariff scale on this commodity 
(Time, July 15). Said the Senator: 
“What the American sugar producers want 
is the House rate |3¢ per lb.] but I am 
putting forward the sliding scale so that if 
there should be a runaway in the sugar 
market, it cannot be laid to the tariff.” 
Farm Lobbyist Chester H. Gray called the 
Smoot plan a “risky experiment,” pro- 
tested its use on agricultural products, 
advised it be first “tried out on some pro- 
fitable industrial commodity.” 

3) That Republican Senator William 
Edgar Borah of Idaho should oppose the 
flexible provisions of the proposed Tariff 
Bill occasioned no great surprise in Wash- 
ington. That he should express his opposi- 
tion by a formal statement from Demo- 
cratic National Committee headquarters, 
as he did last week, was surprising indeed. 
With a gleeful rattle a Democratic mimeo- 
graph ground out this Borah opinion: 
“There is no better illustration of the 
growth of bureaucracy than the story of 
the flexible tariff... . We are now dele- 


‘gating the full taxing power to the Execu- 


” 


tive. 
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PROHIBITION 


Border Argument 


Hard words wash across the Canadian 
border into the U. S. in the wake of hard 
liquor. Last week there was a recrudes- 
cence of the argument about the two 
countries’ Prohibition responsibilities. At 
Ottawa William D. Euler, Canada’s 
Minister of National Revenue whose blunt 
speaking on the same subject. has riled 
U. S. officials before (Trme, June 3), 
lectured the Washington government on 
ways and means of checking rum-smug- 
gling. Treasury officials in Washington 
snorted indignantly. 

Two facts are basic in this international 
dispute: 1) Canada grants clearance of 
liquor cargoes for the U. S. on excise pay- 
ments; 2) the U. S. requires, under its 
navigation laws, no clearance for pleasure 
craft under five tons—the category into 
which most rum runners fall—bound for 
a foreign port. 

For months U. S. officials have been 
trying to persuade Canada to deny liquor 
clearance papers, to make it illegal in 
Canada to export liquor to the U. S. 
Last week Minister Euler met this U. S. 
request with a counter-proposition: “If 
the U. S. will insist upon clearance for 
their own boats to enable them to check 
and control their own people, the Canadian 
Government is quite ready to consider any 
further reasonable measure of co-operation 
with them.” 

Minister Euler said two other things 
that tended to increase the heat in already 
super-heated Washington: 1) “Practically 
100% of the rum runners are American 
citizens who ply their trade in U. S. 
boats”; 2) “Only 2% to 5% of the liquor 
in the U. S. comes from Canada.” 

Commissioner of Prohibition James M. 
Doran answered statement No. 1: “No 
one is in a position to know whether the 
boats . . . are Canadian-owned or Amer- 
ican-owned ' because nearly all vessels 
which Canada has reported as clearing 
for the U. S. with liquor cargoes are not 
recorded in the U. S.” 


Statement No. 2 was particularly of- 
fensive to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Lowman in charge of Prohibi- 
tion who has repeatedly asserted that 
85% of U. S. liquor comes in via Canada. 

Minister Euler definitely rejected the 
U. S. proposal that Canada, by act of 
Parliament, prohibit clearance papers for 
U. S. liquor cargoes, explaining that such 
a prohibition would “drive the traffic 
underground, saddle us with heavy ex- 
penses and do our neighbors no good.” 
Continued the Dominion official: “Liquor 
in Canada, whether we may like it or not, 
is legal merchandise. Once liquor has paid 
the excise, it is as free as other legal com- 
modities . . . for exportation.” 

“ . . Our citizens would be corrupted 
[if export liquor were outlawed] the 


traffic would be diffused. . . . The Cana- 
dian law would be violated and the duty 
would be laid on the Government of 
Canada to maintain a greatly augmented 
preventive force and punish the violation 
. a law which, after all, would only 


cs 





be enacted to assist in the enforcement 
of the law of a foreign country... . 
“The U. S. has no effective check on 
their own boats and their own people en- 
gaged in the violation of their own law. 
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TAMMANY’S VooRHIS 
He left no fingerprints. 


If they would follow the Canadian practice 
[of clearances] they would have a means 
of control which would in a large measure 
provide the remedy for the conditions of 
which they complain.” 

Assistant Secretary Lowman in Wash- 
ington failed to see it that way. Said he: 
“It makes no difference what [clearance] 
regulations you have, because bootleggers 
will not register their vessels in any event. 
They are just as willing to ignore the 
navigation laws as they are the prohibition 
and customs laws. For the Canadian 
Government to refuse clearance papers to 
liquor laden vessels is the only restrictive 
measure that would have any real effect.” 

There the international argument rested, 
temporarily. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Centenarian 

In 1829 Andrew Jackson was U. S. 
President. All good people were worried 
about the rise of Mormonism. Manhattan 
Island had streets as far uptown as Four- 
teenth. New York elected its first mayor 
by popular vote. Frances Wright, “that 
bold blasphemer and voluptuous preacher 
of licentiousness,” stirred audiences with 
her free talk, caused the defeat of a 
Tammany candidate for the legislature. 
Washington Square had just been changed 
from Potter’s Field to a public park. Im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished that 
year. 

That year at Pompton Plains, N. J., was 
born John Richard Voorhis, scion of an old 
Dutch family. At the age of one he was 
taken to Manhattan, to the village that 
was Greenwich Village. He sat on his 
great-grandfather’s knee, heard eye-wit- 
ness stories of the Revolution. He be- 


came a carpenter, built a mahogany stair- 
way for Citizen A. T. Stewart’s store (now 
Wanamaker’s). 

Last week John Richard Voorhis, presi- 
dent of the New York City Board of Elec- 
tions, Grand Sachem of the Society of St. 
Tammany, celebrated his tooth birthday. 
It was a three-day festival, including a boat 
trip around Manhattan, dinners, speeches 
galore. A Democrat since he voted for 
Franklin Pierce in 1852, Mr. Voorhis 
fought William Marcy Tweed and the 
“Old Tammany,” received his first office, 
Commissioner of Excise, in 1873 under 
the reform administration of Mayor Have- 
meyer. He was long the city’s Police 
Commissioner. Continuously in public 
service since, his jobs have always been 
appointive. 

His birthday party was held in his office 
in the Municipal Building. He arrived 
wearing a sky-blue necktie. Seven hundred 
people called to wish him well. Alfred 
Emanuel Smith dropped in. Commissioner 
Voorhis gave him a cigar marked ‘John 
R. Voorhis.”” To other guests went other 
presents: To the men, pencils, to the 
women, fans, all marked in gilt: “1829— 
JOHN R. VOORHIS—1929.” There was 
a birthday cake, two poems, 100 roses 
from Pompton Plains. Commissioner 
Voorhis was elected a member of the 
young Democrats club. For the first time 
in his life he cried in public. Police Com- 
missioner Whalen joshed him because the 
police department had no Voorhis finger- 
prints, added: “I thought that in 100 
years, any man would stub his toe at 
least once.” 

At 100, Commissioner Voorhis’ eyes 
are a little dim, his ears a little deaf, his 
walk a little shaky, but otherwise he is 
well-preserved. Strong of will, sharp of 
speech, he still lives in Greenwich Village, 
takes a ham sandwich to work with him 
for luncheon. He advises young men to 
stay out of politics, is “for the women— 
strong,” opposes Prohibition, would like 
to see New York City made a separate 
state. 


Mess 


The Connecticut constitution requires a 
governor to sign all legislation within three 
days of the adjournment of a legislature. 
In the last ten years, Connecticut gover- 
nors have approved bills leisurely, long 
after the three-day period. Last week the 
Connecticut supreme court of errors threw 
the state’s legal machinery into serious 
confusion by invalidating, through a test 
case, 1,493 laws, large and small, which 
governors had thus signed unconstitution- 
ally. Jeopardized were the gasoline tax, 
city charters, banking laws, the amusement 
tax, public appointments, salaries. One 
act disqualified was the act increasing the 
salaries of the judges who voided it. 

Governor John H. Trumbull, on his way 
to Canada, hastened back to Hartford by 
airplane to “‘straighten out this mess.” As 
he stepped out of the plane, he asked: 
‘“‘What’s the matter? As soon as I get out 
of the state, you boys start raising hell.” 
Promptly he summoned a special session 
of the legislature to repass en masse all 
the legislation voided by the court. 
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| WHAT YOU GET 


For '875 in This Fine Oldsmobile 








| hx every section of the country, Olds- Oldsmobile gives the performance ad- 
| | mobile continues to score tremendous vantages of a big 62-horsepower high- 
. | gains in public acceptance, because compression engine. It delivers brilliant 

buyers find in this cara measure of speed —swift, sure acceleration —and, 
value not to be duplicated at its price. above all, a steady, effortless flow of 


| Consider carefully all that Oldsmobile POWet, more than ample for any need. 
| gives for $875. Then compare it, point Painstaking and sturdy construction, 
| for point, with other cars in its field. evident in every detail of both body 
Oldsmobile is a smartly styled, luxurious and chassis, _— exceptional dura- 
automobile. The nicely appointed bility, dependability, and quiet service. 
interiors areroomyandcomfortable. Come drive this fine Oldsmobile. Exam- 
Seats are wide, deep-cushioned, and ine its features carefully. Find out for 
form-fitting. Upholstery materials com- yourself what a great return in value 
bine long wear with fine appearance. it provides for every dollar you invest. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 





F. O. B. FACTORY, LANSING, MICH. 875 SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 
CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 
Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 
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($920,000,000.00 to 


paid 
policy-holders of the Aitna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 


It 


(THE PRESS 





Reporter Upshaw 

Last week a seam-faced little man on 
crutches moved up and down hot Man- 
hattan streets. Every so often he stopped 
a pedestrian, asked questions. “Do you 
think it right for girls to appear bare- 
legged in the office?” “Do you favor 
Mayor Walker for re-election?” Answers 
received, a photograph posed for, the little 
man would smile happily and hobble on. 

It was a new role for him. From 1919 
to 1927 he, William David (“Ernest Wil- 
lie’) Upshaw, had been the interviewed, 
not the interviewer, as he hitched into the 
offices and halls of Washington’s Capitol. 
Then he was a Georgia Congressman, 
bitter foe of drinking (“I haven’t had a 
drink in 46 years’’)*, chief crusader for 
“sober officials.” 

Fortnight ago, no longer a Congressman, 
just a platform-lecturer on a holiday, Dry- 
man Upshaw arrived in Manhattan. He 
walked into the offices of the New York 
Graphic and asked to speak to its publisher 
and his good friend, Bernarr Macfadden. 
Publisher Macfadden was not there, so 
the caller said to Editor M. H. Weyrauch: 
“This is my vacation and I’d like to be a 
reporter so I can see what li’l ole New 


| York is really like.” 


pays | 
to be 
AETNA-IZED 


See the AZtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The Zina Life Insurance Company ~ The Etna 
Casualty and Surety Company » The Automobile 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write proctically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 











Alert for publicity, Editor Weyrauch 
gave Dryman Upshaw a job as a news- 
gatherer, told him his salary would be 
that of a “cub” and then announced in 
large headlines to Graphic readers: “Ex- 
Congressman on Graphic staff.’ With his 
eye also on publicity, Newsman Upshaw 
consented to have his stories “by-lined” 
(signed), his picture placed in the 
Graphic’s pages every day or so. His 
early assignments were street-corner inter- 
views. His early impressions : 


“This is bully. Even though I don’t 
know what I’m making, I am getting a 
great kick out of interviewing. Hard 


work? I should say so, but then I’m used 
to it, what with staying in my office in 
Washington until 12 o'clock almost every 
night. This experience will be invaluable to 
me when I start lecturing again in the fall, 
and also will be fine material for a book 
I’m going to write. Everybody is so kind 
to me, this is such a polite city, I really 
enjoy every minute. Why people even 
get up to give me a seat in street-cars and 
subways.” 

On his third newsgathering day, he was 
sent to interview one Lillie Anderson, just 
arrested on her 24th intoxication charge. 
After giving dry advice to Drinker Ander- 


son, Newsman Upshaw went back and 
wrote his story. It was headlined: BOOZE 
PARTIES LED LIL ASTRAY, UP- 


SHAW LEARNS. 

Personally, Newsman Upshaw has seen 
no booze parties in Manhattan. “New 
York is a city of great rectitude,” he ex- 
plained. “I’d heard so much about the 
wickedness of it before I came here this 
time that I was greatly interested to see 
what truth there was in it. Why, I 





*The Upshaw conversion came when be was 
16. One night he arrived home drunk. Shocked, 
his mother put him to bed, told his father he 
was “sick.” “Next day,” he tells, “I got down 
on my knees and promised God 1 would never 
drink again as long as I lived. I never have.” 





haven't seen a drunken person since I've 
been here! Maybe there is drinking, but 
in a city of six million people, it’s remark- 
able that you don’t see more of it. Why 
the Graphic? It’s a good newspaper to 
work for, and just because I’m a Dry is 
no reason why I shouldn’t be on a paper 
that is against Prohibition. That makes it 
better.” 

No debutante to the headlines is News- 
man Upshaw. Seven years ago, just before 











GrorGIA’s UpSHAW 


“New York is a city of great rectitude.” 


Christmas, when President Harding called 
a meeting of Governors, Congressman 
Upshaw stood up on the House floor and 
shouted: “If these Governors who put 
their feet under the President’s mahogany 
at the White House really wish to get any- 
where in their conference for law enforce- 
ment, let them remember what the beloved 
and immortal Sam Jones said: ‘If you 
want to reform the world, begin on your- 
self and then you will have one rascal out 
of the way.’” 

Correspondents, waked out of Christ- 
mas-time day-dreams, rushed to their 
type-writers. In dull news season, Con- 
gressman Upshaw made many a first page 
next morning. A few days later, called 
to task for his gubernatorial criticism, he 
made them again with these words: “I 
serve notice now on the Governor of 
New York [Alfred Emanuel Smith] and 
all who train with him that he can not roll 
into the White House on a beer keg and 
a wine barrel, for the militant manhood 
and the emancipated womanhood of 
America will rise in the majesty of their 
might and smash every jog and _ break 
every bottle and roll every beer keg and 
every champagne barrel into the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

“That was how,” chortled Newsman Up- 
shaw last week, “I came to be known as 
the first man who put the fires under Al 
Smith. He deserved it, fine man though 


he ise 


Power & the Press 

When the Federal Trade Commission 
became interested in the newspaper-buying 
activities of International Paper & Power 
Co. last spring, the fact was disclosed that 
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THERE IS A QUALITY ABOUT IT 
EASY TO RECOGNIZE, BUT DIFFICULT TO DEFINE 


Wen you see a Lincoln gliding 
along the avenue, or standing at 
rest before a well-known door, you 
may sense in it a quality which sets 
it apart, a little, in vour mind—a 
quality which causes you to re- 
member it, and recall its image. 
long after the more immediate con- 
cerns of the day are disposed of 
and forgotten. 

That quality is not easy to define. 
You might look for it in the grace 
and balance of the car, its comfort, 
its smooth and effortless perform- 
ance. You might see it in the basic 
design and engineering, or the re- 
strained elegance of its appoint- 
ments. ... But as a matter of fact, 
it is from all these things collec- 
tively that the Lincoln derives its 
character. And the key-note of that 
character is sincerity. 

Sincerity. In this one word. is 
summed up the whole principle of 
Lincoln construction. To build an 
automobile without compromise, 


without concession, in accordance 
with the highest ideals of efficacy 
and beauty . . . that is the wish of 
the makers of the Lincoln . . . “‘as 


nearly perfect a motor car as it is 
possible to produce.” 





. ee : : THE TWO-WINDOW TOWN 
SEDAN 

A motor car of great individu- 
ality and restrained elegance, 
commodious yet smart. It is 
particularly convenient for 
city and suburban use. 











“AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


THE LINCOLN 
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AKERS of rayon yarn as 


well as every manufac- 
turer who touches the textile 
industry have an interestin the 
survey showing takings of 
rayon yarns by southern mills. 


Of over 24,800,000 pounds of 


rayon used in all southern 
mills, over 18,000,000 are used 
within a radius of 150 miles 
of the heart of Piedmont Caro- 
linas—a circle that just reaches 
to both extremities of that ac- 


tive textile region. 


Since over 72% ofall the rayon 
used in the South goes to Pied- 
mont Carolinas’ mills,less than 
28°% is used outside that sec- 
tion. That tells its own story 
of the development here of 
hosiery mills, underwear man- 
ufacture and the making of 
fancies and fine goods. 


A Hungry Market 


Makers of all kinds of goods 
find here the explanation of 
active sales in Piedmont Caro- 
linas. Textile workers in the 
lines listed above make “good 
money” and buy heavily the 
things they want. 


FACTS—do you want 
them? Send for this 
book. Address In- 
dustrial Department, 
Room 829, Mercantile 

Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Your inquiry will re- 
ceive a prompt and 
courteous answer. /é 
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DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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two young men named William Lavarre 
and Harold Hall had been commissioned 
by I. P. & P. to buy a chain of newspapers 
in the South (Time, May 20). They 
bought four: Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Columbia (S. C.) Record, Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald and Journal. Purchase 
money amounting to $870,000, the buyers 
told the Commission, was loaned to them 
by I. P. & P. 

Last week one of the young men, Buyer 
Lavarre, filed suit in Columbia, S. C. 
against I. P. & P. and its subsidiary, 
International Paper Co., asking $2,500,000 
damages, less the $870,000 already ad- 
vanced. His allegations: 

1) I. P. & P. agreed to lend $2,500,000 
for the newspaper purchases. After the 
Commission’s investigations, I. P. & P. 
withheld the money. 

2) Buyer Lavarre still holds options on 
other southern newspapers amounting to 
$1,200,000. 

3) I. P. & P. conspired to gain control 


| of the four newspapers after their acquisi- 


tion by Lavarre & Hall. 

4) I. P. & P. also conspired with Buyer 
Hall to violate its agreement with Buyer 
Lavarre, to embarrass Buyer Lavarre and 
prevent him from successfully operating 
his newspapers. 

A month ago Buyers Hall & Lavarre 
came to disagreement over control of their 
journals. A split followed, Buyer Hall ask- 
ing for an injunction against his one-time 
partner to restrain him from obtaining op- 


| erating control. Buyer Lavarre threatened 


to “disclose” all negotiations with the pow- 
er company unless the injunction was with- 
drawn. The injunction still pending, 
amicable settlement of Hall-Lavarre differ- 
ences had not been made last week. 





Fewer Centuries 

Six weeks ago announcement was made 
that in September the monthly Magazine 
of Business would become a weekly (The 
Business Week) in order that it might 
keep up with “the new tempo in business” 
(Time, June 24). Last week announce- 
ment was made that Century, for 60 years 
a monthly, would make its first appearance 
in October as a quarterly because the 


| world is going ai “too fast a pace.” 


Explained Century Editor Hewitt Han- 
son Howland: “We have stepped on the 
accelerator with such a heavy foot that 
time is out of joint; what we once spread 
over three leisurely months we now crowd 
into one, with the leisure squeezed out. 
. . . The Century proposes to take the 
first move. With added leisure in which to 
make a better magazine we give you 
| Century readers] added leisure in which 
to read and reflect.” 

In 1906 Century circulation was 150,000 
and there was a commensurate amount 
of advertising. In 1925, Century circula- 
tion had shrunk to 31,000; last year had 
shrunk still more, to 22,000. Advertising 
pages have been scarce in Century. Was 
Century losing money? Editor Howland 
said he did not know because he had noth- 
ing to do with the accounting department. 
Furthermore, explained he: “It’s an 
honest-to-God fact that we are changing 
Century’s issues to four times a year be- 
cause we think people in this hurry-up- 
age really want. more time to read it! I 
have already received many letters com- 


mending the change. We'll still have the 
same standards Century has always had.” 

The Century standards were first 
thought of by two men, Roswell Smith and 
Josiah Gilbert Holland, who met in 
Geneva in 1869, confided in each other 
their ambitions to become _ publishers. 
Next year with help of funds subscribed 
by Scribner & Co., book publishers, they 
founded Scribner’s  Monthly,* later 
changed to the Century. Scribner money 





CENTURY'’S HOWLAND 
“ . . too fast a pace.” 


withdrawn, the magazine thrived on its 
appeal to wealthy time-to-spare persons 
who were interested in reading of world 
topics, controversies, the writings of 
famed men of the day. Thomas Nelson 
Page, Mark Twain, Lord Tennyson, Poet 
Whittier were contributors. When Editor- 
Publisher Holland died in 1881, his assist- 
ant, Richard Watson Gilder, became 
editor. After Editor Gilder came in suc- 
cession Editors Robert Underwood John- 
son, Robert Sterling Yard, Douglas 
Zabriskie Doty, T. R. Smith. When Glenn 
Frank went to the Century soon after the 
War he changed the cover, eliminated 
colored illustrations, raised the newsstand 
price from 35¢ to 5o¢, tried to make 
Century “different.” Ambitious, resource- 
ful, a good writer, he almost succeeded. 
But, trying to pioneer in the tempo later 
perfected by Henry Louis Mencken in 
his American Mercury and to a lesser 
extent by Harpers and the Forum, Editor 
Frank never quite achieved the sophistica- 
tion and smart-chat which has made cir- 
culation for the others. 

When, in 1926, Hewitt Hanson How- 
land went from Indianapolis and the book 
editorship of Publishers Bobbs-Merrill to 
take charge because Editor Frank had been 
elected University of Wisconsin president, 
he too thought of altering Century. But 
since then the slight decrease in circulation 
has been accompanied by changes upon 
which not even Editor Howland could put 
a distinguishing finger last week. He 
bought articles by such writers as Aldous 
Huxley, Bertrand Russell, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Ida M. Tarbell, but he 
could not buy more readers. 


*No connection with present-day Scribier’s, 
which was founded in 1887. 
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is Everything 


Temple is all-electric. Stand- 
ard chassis —six 227 tubes — 
push pull amplification in last 
audio stage, using two new 
245 power tubes—full-wave 
rectification. A power supply 
over-sized in every respect in 
combination with the Temple 
Dynamic Speaker assures 
matchless tone for Temple 
Receivers. Consoled ready for 
use, The Temple 8-60 Con- 
sole ... . $149; The Temple 
8-80 Grand Console .... $189 
(less tubes). Temple Receiv- 
ers are licensed by R.C. A. 
and Associated Companies. 
Prices slightly higher west of 
Rocky Mountains. 
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H.. to cure the hum that kills the music? How to produce pure 
tone, rich, faithful, flawless, unimpaired by the evil genie of radio? 
Temple’s acoustical engineers have solved this question. They 
have created a set and a speaker in which an acoustic miracle 
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Templetone is tone unblemished by the dissonance of a less- 
than-perfect mechanism. Temple is radio built for Sybarites 


who cannot enjoy music with a mechanical flavor. . . . . . 


TEMPLE CORPORATION - - - CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
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Housed in beauty, the Temple Dynamic ey ct, 4 e 
is the only speaker with the adjustable 
— Every Saturday 
hum eliminator feature. Separate table “ 7 many 
. Night at 9:30 Eaast- 
type speakers are available for those ae 
7 . ern Time—Over 
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who do not own a Temple Receiver. Citmiite Matinee 


$39.00 for the Dynamic Speaker 


$20.00 for the Magnetic Speaker 
Dato Prices Slightly Higher West of Rocky Mountains 


“THE SWITCHBOARD OF A NATION” 
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THE NEW TEMPO IN 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 








COMMUNICATIONS 


IRPLANES, Five-Day Ships, Speed- 
A ing Limiteds, Racing Motor Cars, 
the Radio, the Telegraph, the Tele- 
phone—have centered the interest of the 
whole business world on SPEED as the 
pivot on which all business of the future 
must turn. 

These pacemakers have awakened 
Business to a keener realization of the 
Money Importance of Time in every 
business transaction. The daily increas- 
ing volume and variety of business mes- 
sages passing over the Postal Telegraph 
wires are complete evidence of today’s 
trend. 

Now over 90% of the millions of Postal 
telegrams relate to business transactions. 

National distributors instruct sales- 
men to wire in the day’s orders, thus 
keeping inventories reduced. Merchants 
stock by telegraph closer to the day’s 
style demands. Manufacturers time in- 
coming raw materials by ordering through 
telegrams. Even the routine steps of 
transactions, the intermediate steps, 


are speeded up to increase turnovers. 

To accomplish this acceleration Amer- 
ican Business relies on Postal Telegraph, 
because: Here is instant and economical 
spanning of all distance. An accuracy 
and certainty only wired messages can 
attain. Complete privacy. Instant at- 
tention of the recipient. An exact record 
of the message for the sender. World- 
wide wire connections. 

Over Commercial Cables and All 
America Cables—affiliated parts of the 
International System—the swift, accu- 


rate, economical Postal Service extends 
your communications to Europe, Asia, 
the Orient and the nations of Central 
and South America. 

Through Mackay Radio—also affili- 
ated with Postal—messages flash be- 
tween shore and the ships on the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans. 

Thus, Postal Telegraph in the Inter- 
national System offers a complete, world- 
wide, economical service to all in the 
swifter, more profitable transaction of 
daily business. 


Postal Telegraph 





Commercial 
Cables 


TELEGRAMS 


All America 
Cables 


Mackay Radio 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Young Plan Protested 


Business must sometimes subordinate 
itself to Politics. Seven weeks ago John 
Pierpont Morgan and other international 
big tycoons finished drafting at Paris 
the so-called Young Plan, embodying 
their potent recommendations as to how 
German Reparations may best be paid 
through an International Bank of Settle- 
ment (Trme, March 25, et seq.). Poli- 
ticians representing Germany and the 
Creditor Powers must now accept or reject 
the tycoons’ advice. Last week, after 
a month of spirited bickering among 
European chancellories, it was decided to 
hold a “Political Reparations Conference” 
in mid-August at The Hague. The im- 
maculate, aristocratic capital of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s tidy Netherlands would pro- 
vide, it was felt, an ideally placid atmos- 
phere. Brussels, although favored in 
London and Paris as the seat for the 
conference, was ruled out after strenuous 
protests were received from Berlin. The 
Germans claimed that Belgium is “still 
surcharged with war hatred.” 

How hard it may prove for the poli- 
ticians to come to an agreement strikingly 
appeared last week at London, where the 
Young Plan was mercilessly flayed by 
David Lloyd George, balance-of-power 
man in British politics. 

“The Young Report is such an in- 
credible report,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George 
addressing Parliament, “that I felt I must 
have missed something when I first read 
it. I read it a second and a third time, and 
was confirmed in my feeling of amazement 
that it should ever have been presented to 
the British Treasury as a fair settlement 
of British claims. .. . 

“The German annuity is to be divided 
into conditional and unconditional pay- 
ments. Practically nothing comes to us 
out of the unconditional payments. 

“Our payments will be vicarious and 
doubtful. Germany has only been able to 
pay the Dawes contributions by borrowing 
on a large scale, simultaneously keeping 
down wages. You cannot continue the 
two processes indefinitely. . . . I observe 
that during the two years when it was sug- 
gested that we do not receive reparations, 
there was no suggestion that the United 
States was not to receive any payment on 
her debt. This seemed rather a one-sided 
transaction.” 

Since the cocky little Welshman often 
goes off half-cocked, his outburst assumed 
real importance only when wizened Philip 
Snowden, Labor’s new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, observed in his most bilious 
tones, “I cannot trust myself to say what 
I think of the way we have been treated 
, . I agree with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statements... .” Although tacitly ad- 
mitting that circumstances would probably 
oblige the empire to stomach the Young 
Plan, Chancellor Snowden militantly added 
that at The Hague he would make one 
paramount demand: The new International 
Bank of Settlement must be located in 
London. 

Some potent Britons evidently feared 


last week that Manhattan might get the 
bank. “Will Wall Street Swallow Eu- 
rope?” editorialed Viscount Rothermere, 
publisher of one of the world’s largest 
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Wall Street . . . has more subtlety than 


Bolshevism. 


newspapers, London’s Daily Mail. Over 
his own signature Tycoon Rothermere 
warned, “Wall Street has become another 
world power, with more authority than 
the League of Nations, with more subtlety 
than Bolshevism.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sea Dogs Leashed 


Great Britain and the United States 
henceforth are not to compete in armament 
as political opponents, but to cooperate as 
friends in the reduction of it. 

—HERBERT HOOVER. 

When Calvin Coolidge quit the White 
House amid U. S. plaudits he left many a 
Briton sorely vexed and honestly uneasy 
lest the U. S. and the Empire might soon 
“compete in armament as political oppo- 
nents.” Of course no one feared actual War. 
But the Coolidge Naval Limitation Con- 
ference had broken down (Time, Aug. 15, 
1927); and Congress had passed what the 
British press called a Big Navy bill (Tre, 
Feb. 20, 1928). Therefore last week mil- 
lions of Britons of every party—Labor, 
Liberal, Conservative—breathed fervent 
relief as the armament-race demon was 
definitely scotched. 

The three chief scotchers were President 
Herbert Clark Hoover, Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald and Ambassa- 
dor Charles Gates Dawes—an engineer, a 
Socialist and a lawyer. Engineer Hoover 
has called for the invention of a scientific 
“yardstick” to gauge the relative strengths 
of war boats and cut the world’s navies 
proportionately. Socialist MacDonald told 
Parliament, last week, that he intends to 
cooperate along the Hoover line, even to 
the extent of journeying personally to ne- 
gotiate in the White House next October. 
He added, sensationally, that in the mean- 


time Britain would postpone construction 
on several war craft already laid down. 

Lawyer Dawes did his bit for naval dis- 
armament last week by arranging that So- 
cialist MacDonald’s speech should be 
backed up within a few hours by a potent 
pronouncement from Engineer Hoover. 
The President promised the Prime Minis- 
ter a warm welcome in October, then sec- 
onded the British gesture by announcing 
that the U. S. would postpone construction 
of three cruisers (see p. 12). 

Throughout Britain these quick-stepping 
developments met with such widespread 
enthusiasm that even the Conservative 
Daily Telegraph observed: “All parties 
must hope that Mr. MacDonald’s opti- 
mism is justified and wish him well in his 
further negotiations.” 

Key points in the MacDonald speech: 

Parity: The Prime Minister said that he 
and General Dawes “have agreed upon the 
principle of parity’—that is to say when 
the U. S. and British fleets have been 
scaled down they must be of equal strength. 

A similar agreement existed in theory 
between the Coolidge and Baldwin régimes, 
but it came to nothing in practice because 
the experts on both sides always dead- 
locked over details before they got so far 
as “parity.” Doubtless with these dead- 
locks in mind, Mr. MacDonald went on to 
say last week: “We have determined that 
we shall not allow technical points to over- 
ride great public issues involved in our 
being able to come to a settlement.” 

Loyal Help: Over 15 million dollars was 
to have been spent on building the war 
boats postponed by Britain last week— 
namely the cruisers Surrey and Northum- 
berland, the submarine “mother ship” 
Maidstone, and two submarines. Thou- 
sands of workmen will have to be taken 
off these well-paying jobs. They are union- 
ized, potent. Last week the Labor party's 
Ramsay MacDonald simply dared not 
throw too many shipyard constituents out 
of work. Therefore his speech contained 
this interesting passage: “I am glad to say 
that as a result of special arrangements 
suggested by the Admiralty it is hoped to 
secure absorption of a large amount of 
labor that would otherwise be discharged 
from the royal dockyards. . . . 

“We are indebted to the Board of Admi- 
ralty for the help they have rendered. . . . 
They have furnished us with loyal help 
toward achieving our objective with the 
least possible dislocation and hardship.” 

Pained British taxpayers visioned mil- 
lions of their money being spent vaguely 
on “naval repairs.” 

Watching the Hoover-MacDonald naval 
parings, Japanese Naval Minister Takeshi 
Takerabe said: “We cannot fail to derive 
inspiration from such examples. . . .” 


> 








Prince’s Brew 


Ask any British schoolboy about Burton- 
on-Trent and loudly will he answer, 
“That’s where the ale comes from.” Ask 
him what ale and he will cry, “Bass’s Ale!” 
Almost as familiar as the Prince of Wales’ 
three feathers is the pale red triangle of 
Bass’s Pale Ale and Stout, sign manual 
of the firm of Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton 
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who have brewed the potent, acrid, yellow- 
ish brew—which Britons drink in prefer- 
ence to beer—ever since Washington 
wintered at Valley Forge. 

Burton brewers have been potent in 
politics nearly as long. Ale has won them 
a family peerage (now held by Nellie Lisa 
Baillie, Baroness Burton) and a family 
baronetcy, now held by gruff Sir William 
Arthur Hamar Bass, Bart., who went to 
Harrow, joined the army, upheld the 
honor of the Burton Basses agajnst the 
Boers in South Africa. 

Last week royal favor descended once 
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Kitchener was his model. 
(See col. 2) 


more upon the potent brewers of Burton- 
on-Trent when Edward of Wales flew 
down from London, visited the brew- 
house, mixed for himself a special vat of 
extra strong.mash to be known as “Prince’s 
Brew.” Waiting at the flying field to greet 
him was the Chairman of the Company, 
Colonel the Right Honorable John Gret- 
ton, Conservative M. P. for the Burton 
Division of Staffordshire. Waving proudly 
over the old brewery was a great banner 
lettered GOOD HEALTH TO OUR 
PRINCE. Edward of Wales attended a 
special luncheon after which he sampled 
with relish five separate and distinct brews, 
including a famed ale made by his gastro- 
nomically expert grandfather, Edward VII. 
Slightly flushed, Edward of Wales went 
with the directors later to the brew house, 
peered cautiously into a great copper vat 
half filled with a fermenting mass of 
brown syrupy malt, yellow flaky hops. 
“Now what do I do?” said Edward of 


Wales. 
“You turn on the water. sir.” said 
Chairman Colonel the Right Honorable 


John Gretton. 

In two hours, so has science and elec- 
tricity aided the ancient art of brewing, 
the ‘“‘Prince’s Brew” was ready to be 
bottled and barreled. Edward of Wales 
was handed a copious draught of his own 
ale and pronounced a master maltster. 





Dictator Ousted 

A small roly-poly porpoise sporting 
pompously in a pool would not be appier 
than was Egypt’s plump, glistenimg little 
King Fuad in London last week. For four 
years His Majesty and his ministers on 
the Nile have been dictated to, nay. openly 
bullied, by the British High Commissioner 
to Egypt, sleek, superior Baron George 
Ambrose Lloyd of Dolobran. Last week, 
in humiliating circumstances, the High 
Commissioner was forced to resign by his 
own Government, which at first withheld 
public explanation. In the House of Com- 
mons a teapot typhoon of invective rose. 

“Are we to understand that a resigna- 
tion has been extorted from Lord Lloyd?” 
boomed aggressive Winston Churchill, M. 
P., lately Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, now among the political 
“outs.” For weeks it has been evident 
that “Winnie” Churchill hopes to crowd 
out placid Stanley Baldwin as leader of 
the British Conservative party, is trying 
to do so by a display of his battling prow- 
ess in debate. Sweeping the momentarily 
silent Government Bench with an out- 
raged glance, Mr. Churchill fairly growled 
his question a second time: “Has a resig- 
nation been extorted from Lord Lloyd?” 

Answered at last His Majesty’s new 
Foreign Secretary, Laborite Arthur Hen- 
derson, with a ‘sly twinkle: “The telegram 
that I sent to Lord Lloyd was of such a 
character that I thought most people 
would have accepted it as an invitation 
to terminate the position.” 

As the crossfire of debate began, Mr. 
Henderson blandly maintained: 1) that 
Baron Lloyd had always been out of har- 
mony with the Labor party’s ideas of 
what constitutes fair treatment of Egypt; 
2) that the High Commissioner had long 
insisted on a more domineering policy than 
was approved by even Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, lately Conservative Foreign Sec- 
retary. Upon receipt of the Henderson 
telegram, Baron Lloyd had hastened to 
London. Mr. Henderson said last week 
that after a “friendly talk” they had 
agreed that the resignation should be ten- 
dered and accepted. “All went well,” con- 
cluded the Foreign Secretary with a wink 
which the House did not miss, “all went 
well until his Lordship had an interview 
with the former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” 

Reddening angrily Mr. Churchill 
barked, “You are not going to incriminate 
me!” then insinuatingly, “How did the 
Foreign Secretary know Lord Lloyd had 
met Mr. Churchill? Did I hear him say 
he had taken steps to find out?” 

Henderson: I never made 
statement! 

Churchill: Let him tell us how he knew 
—the Right Honorable gentleman has got 
himself into a difficulty. 

Henderson: I am not in any difficulty. 

Churchill: 1 demand to know on what 
the Foreign Secretary based his statement 
that Mr. Churchill had had an “inter- 
view” with Lord Lloyd? 

Henderson (sweetly, provoking roars of 
laughter on all sides of the House): Lord 
Lloyd told me he had seen Mr. Churchill. 

Aside from showing up brilliant ‘“Win- 


any such 


nie” Churchill as the demagog he often is, 
Mr. Henderson performed an international 
public service last week when he dismissed 
Baron Lloyd. It was he who last summer 
forced Egypt to accept the Cabinet of 
Mamud Pasha, who commanded only 28 
seats in the Egyptian Chamber, whereas 
the “Opposition” led by Mustafa Nahas 
Pasha is a solid phalanx of 170 Deputies 
(Time, July 30, 1928). A far less out- 
rageous deed would be—if the U. S. were 
still a British dominion—for the British 
Ambassador at Washington to compel the 
installation of Alfred Emanuel Smith in 
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ARTHUR HENDERSON Eso. 


He deflated a demagog. 


place of Herbert Clark Hoover in the 
White House. 

No one doubts that Baron Lloyd is sin- 
cere in thinking that Britain can only pro- 
tect her rights in Egypt and on the Suez 
Canal with an iron hand. Toward Egypt 
he retains the war mentality of his old 
chief, Lord Kitchener, who in 1914 sent 
Lord Lloyd to Cairo to organize a military 
espionage service. Last week the Britis) 
Labor Cabinet announced through Foreign 
Secretary Henderson that it proposes to 
regularize Anglo-Egyptian relations on a 
peaceful basis by treating with an Egyp- 
tian Government actually representative 
of the nation. It will take time for Egyp- 
tians, suddenly relieved of bullying, to 
evolve such a Government. Finally it may 
prove possible to draft a treaty making 
the position of the “Independent King- 
dom of Egypt” less anomalous and ridic- 
ulous. At present, by treaty of 1922 Great 
Britain, enjoys four remarkable “rights”: 
1) Retention of the Sudan; 2) Mainte- 
nance of a British Army of Occupation to 
protect the Suez Canal; 3) British pro- 
tection of Egypt against foreign aggres- 
sion; 4) British protection of foreign in- 
terests and citizens in Egypt. 

Naturally not even the British Labor 
Party will dare to unshackle “independ- 
ent” Egypt completely from the Empire, 
but it should prove possible to replac: 
relative injustice by relative justice. 
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Giants Shake 

Like some pigmy umpire nervously 
staging a handshake between quarrelsome 
giants, small Norway last week brought 
Imperial Britain and Communist Russia 
into their first diplomatic contact in more 
than two years. 


Salt herrings and blue blood account 
for Norway’s choice as umpire. The good 
value she gives in selling fish to the Soviet 
monopoly has made her sturdy friends at 
Moscow; and her tall, vigorous King 
Haakon VII is the only living brother-in- 
law of Britain’s frail, gallant George V. 
Naturally the new British Labor Govern- 
ment thought first of Neighbor Norway 
when it decided to make conciliatory over- 
tures to Russia through some _ honest 
friendly little state. 

Last week the efficient Norwegian For- 
eign Office wangled as go-between with 
conspicuous success. Moscow held out at 
first for unconditional recognition, but 
finally, responding through Oslo to Lon- 
don’s overtures, agreed to participate in 
a pre-recognition parley with the British. 
Result: suave Comrade Valérian Dov- 
galevsky, the Soviet Ambassador at Paris, 
received a long code cable from his supe- 
riors, ordered his trunks packed, his brief- 
case stuffed, and hurriedly crossed the 
Channel. An indifferent sailor, M. Dov- 
galevsky was grateful for the prevailing 
calm weather. 

The last previous representative of Red 
Russia in London was Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires A. P. Rosengolz. He was given 
his walking papers by the since-fallen 


Conservative Government two Junes ago 


(Time, June 14, 1927). As M. Rosengolz 
hurried into Victoria Station to catch his 
boat train, he was cheered by a delegation 
of British Laborites led by jovial Arthur 
Henderson, then Minister of State for 
Home Affairs. “Hullo, old fellow!” boomed 
Mr. Henderson, and warmly wrung the 
parting Comrade’s hand. 

Today Mr. Henderson is the Foreign 
Secretary of His Britannic Majesty. Last 
week it was a wary and reserved, not a 
handshaking Henderson who received 
Comrade Valérian Dovgalevsky from 
Paris. Foreign Secretary Henderson was 
careful not to boom, “Hullo, old fellow!” 
Times have not only changed but utterly 
altered. The leaders of the British Labor 
Party now claim that they have not, and 
never had, the slightest tinge of Red. 
Electioneering on that basis, they emerged 
with 289 seats from the recent General 
Election (Tre, June 10). 

But they must keep the support of 45 
Liberals to retain a majority in the House 
of Commons. Should the Conservatives 
be able to daub Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald again with the red brush, his 
Liberal support would melt away, and his 
present (second) Cabinet would fall as 
disastrously as did his first (True, Nov. 
To, 1924), when Conservatives cried 
“Red!” and waved the notorious Zinoviev 
letter. 

“Practical politics” demands that be- 
fore the British Labor Government recog- 
nizes Soviet Russia, Moscow must give 
an air-tight pledge that any diplomats she 


may send into Britain will eschew Red 
propaganda. The British Liberals also 
insist on some sort of engagement that 
Soviet Russia will repay British holders of 
Imperial Russian bonds at least in part. 
Last week as Mr. Henderson sat down to 
chat with Comrade Dovgalevsky even pro- 
fessed optimists doubted whether Mos- 
cow would yield now on two points which 
she has so long refused to concede. Still 
it was a great, significant event that, with 
small Norway’s help, the two largest coun- 
tries on the globe last week got back on 
speaking terms. 





— 
Swan-U pping 

Last week there was Swan-upping on 
the Thames. _ 

Nearly 750 years ago that traveling 
Plantagenet, Richard Coeur de Lion, on 
one of his infrequent visits to England. 
imported the white swan and decreed that 
it was a “bird royal,” to be owned only by 
the king and a few favored nobles. Later 
this privilege was extended to two great 
medieval corporations, the Honorable 
Company of Vintners and the Worshipful 
Guild of Dyers. A ceremony was insti- 
tuted, whereby representatives of the 
King, of the Vintners and of the Dyers 
were to row up the Thames each summer 
marking and dividing between them all 
the little brown cygnets which had been 
hatched that spring. 

With diligent disregard for the Labor 
Government, the New Socialism and the 
Machine Age, the ceremony of Swan-up- 
ping was performed last week just as it 
always has been. At exactly high tide, 
six graceful white boats were launched at 
Southwark Bridge: two for the King, two 
for the Vintners, two for the Dyers. Most 
impressive were the King’s rowboats. 
From their sterns hung large white stand- 
ards bearing the crown and royal cipher. 
At their prows were small red and white 
“swan flags.” Two Swanherds in scarlet 
coats rowed each boat. At the tiller of 
each sat a Swanmaster. whose duty it was 
to steer and watch for swans. Vintners’ 
and Dyers’ skiffs carried the banners of 
their guilds at the stern and other swan 
flags (red for the Vintners, blue for the 
Dyers) at their prow. Supervising the 
entire Swan-upping was Keeper of the 
King’s Swans, F. T. Turk whose sinecure 
entitles him to live in St. James’s Palace. 

Swan-upping differs from many another 
colorful, archaic British custom in that 
it is strenuous, gruelling work. Swan- 
masters and Swanherds must always start 
their upstream row from Southwark 
Bridge, despite the fact that no swans 
have been seen near Southwark for 100 
years. 

When the country where the swans 
do live is finally reached then comes the 
catching and marking of the cygnets, no 
mean task as anyone can discover by row- 
ing a boat around a pond in pursuit of a 
small duck. Royal swans are left un- 
marked, Dyers’ swans have one nick cut 
in their bills, Vintners’ swans two nicks. 
The task is made no easier by the fact that 
parent swans are extremely aggressive. 
They can bite and they can kick. They 
can buffet with their bony wings hard 


enough to break a man’s arm. Yet they 
must be caught and securely tied in the 
bottom of the boat before the cygnets can 
be nicked. To a Swanherd a male swan 
is not a cock swan, or a drake swan, or 
even a bull swan: he is a “cob.” The 
female is a “pen.” Swift examination 
shows which is the cob, which the pen. 
Then the Swanmasters, with pecked fin- 
gers (and sometimes with pecked noses) 
divide the young. If a royal cob should 
be found married to a Dyers’ pen, for 
example, half the cygnets are left un- 
marked, half have one nick cut in their 
bills. The odd cygnet is always marked 
according to the father. 

Swan-upping, though terrifying to swans 
and painful to Swanmasters, is highly ap- 
preciated by Britons who live near the 
Thames. All last week crowds gathered 
by bridges and tow-paths to watch the 
edifying spectacle of scarlet-coated rowers 
in flagged and painted barges furiously 
chasing broods of hissing swans back and 
forth across the river. No useful or prac- 
tical result whatsoever is achieved by 
nicking and classifying the swans, since 
afterward they simply go on swimming, 
breeding and hissing on the Thames. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Sluice Day 

At Limerick, where the River Shannon 
flows under O’Brien’s Bridge, President 
William T. Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State last week opened a sluice. The 
Bishop of Killaloe was there to bless the 
sluice, to murmur a Latin benediction 
Soon muddy Shannon water was gurgling 
slowly into Ireland’s biggest ditch, a huge 
canal-reservoir six miles long, deep enough 
to engulf a four-story home. 

President and Bishop took care that the 
Shannon did not gurgle in too fast, did 
not erode and spoil the sides of the $20,- 
000,000 ditch. All in good time it will 
have trickled full, probably by next Octo- 
ber. Then President Cosgrave will open 
other sluices at the farther end of the 
ditch where a new $15,000,000 hydro- 
electric power plant is now almost com- 
plete. As ditch water gushes through tur- 
bines, enough electric power will be made 
to light every home and hut in the Irish 
Tree State. 

Because most Irish homes and nearly 
all Irish huts are now lit by candles and 
primitive flame lamps, the Shannon River 
Power Plant is only one phase of a bold, 
nationwide electrification program now 
being carried through by the mighty Berlin 
firm of Siemens-Schuckert. 

Germans got the business because an 
Irish youth, T. A. McLaughlin, who 
graduated by Dublin University after the 
War, went job-hunting to Berlin, signed 
on with Siemens-Schuckert, dazzled his 
German bosses with talk of the profits 
they could make electrifying Ireland's 
Shannon. First in the field for his firm 
with ideas and plans, smart Dr. T. A 
McLaughlin was able to sell the Free State 
Government his idea, is now actively in 
charge of the whole $35.000,000 develop- 
ment. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 
Life or Death 


The Foreign Minister and the Minister 
of Justice sat anxiously one on either side 
of the invalid chair of the Prime Minister. 
He must not resign, they pleaded; anything 
but that. They realized that a gastric 
disorder gripped him, that he must soon 
go under the surgeon’s knife, but would 
he not consent to remain titular head of 
the “Cabinet of National Union?” They 
needed his prestige. France needed it at 
the coming political Reparations Confer- 
ence (see p. 21). He could rest, recuper- 
ate, and they would carry his name like a 
talisman, they would bear it like a banner 
—the most potent name in France: 
RAYMOND POINCARE. 

Wearily yet resolutely grizzled M. 
Poincaré, who will be 69 in a fortnight, sat 
up straight in his chair to reply, wincing a 
little at the pain. As nearly as those present 
and deeply moved could afterwards recall 
he said: 

“T have the right, mes amis, to defend 
my life. 

“Yiou know my character too well to 
think that I could rest inactive if I 
remained even titular head of the Govern- 
ment of France. It is for me a choice of 
life or death. I have placed my resignation 
in your hands—with confidence—to be 
carried to M. le President.” 

Clearly there was no more to be said, 
except a few heartfelt words of sympathy. 
After that Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand and Minister of Justice Louis 
Barthou rose, stepped out into the hall, 
accepted their hats and canes. 


Suppressed satisfaction, one correspond- 
ent thought, was in the mien of Mme. 
Raymond Poincaré as the statesmen strode 
away. Not in decades has she had the 
world-great husband to whom she is so 
entirely devoted really to herself. Now 
that he must undergo “a not very danger- 
ous operation,” and afterwards take a 
long rest, it is known that Mme. Poincaré 
plans to nurse her “Raymond” back to 
health in the tiny farmhouse which they 
own at Lampigney near the River Meuse. 

When dazzling, temperamental Henri- 
ette Benucci married Raymond Poincaré, 
she probably thought his brilliant talent 
as a lawyer would bring them both wealth 
and eventually the leisure to enjoy it. He 
became indeed, for a time, one of the 
highest-paid barristers in France. But once 
he embarked on the poorly paid career of 
statecraft he grew every year less rich, 
as he became more potent. It is no secret 
that of late the Poincarés have had to 
dip deeply into their savings. A standing 
family joke has been their decrepit, 
antique motor car, hired for 2,000 francs 
($80) a month complete with its down-at- 
the-heel driver. 

Naturally there have been mighty com- 
pensations. Four times Mme. Poincaré has 
felt the thrill that comes when one’s hus- 
band is made Prime Minister of France. 
Throughout the War she was the wife of 
the President of France. She and her hus- 
band visited with Queen Mary and George 





V, and were visited by the British Court 
in return. Her husband is an Immortal— 
a member of the French Academy. 

Once the War was won and the presi- 





© P.& A. 
MADAME PoINcCARE 


. . will have her Raymond to herself. 


dential term ended, Mme. Poincaré re- 
peatedly besought her husband to retire 
and unquestionably he wished to do so, 
for he was almost 60 then. Instead he has 
responded to the call of statesmanly duty, 
in crisis after crisis. He may be said to 
have at least once “saved France.” 

That was three years ago. The franc 
had started on a catastrophic fall. Many 
thought it would go the way of the Ger- 
man paper mark. With the Chamber of 
Deputies in an extremity of panic, the 
65-year-old “Lion of Lorraine” was again 
called to form a government. It is 
astounding history that as his own Finance 
Minister, Prime Minister Raymond Poin- 
caré restored the shaken credit of the 
French Treasury within six months, re- 
couped the fall of the franc, finally stabi- 
lized. it on a gold basis of $1 = 25.52 francs. 

Last fortnight he directed from his sick 
room the ratification by the Chamber of 
Deputies of a bill approving the bitterly 
contested debt settlement by which France 
agrees to pay the U.S. some $6,847.674,- 
104.17 over 62 years. Presently the Senate 
approved the bill 300 to 292, and President 
Gaston Doumergue signed a decree en- 
acting the debt settlement into law. Not 
until then did the stern old “Lion of 
Lorraine” feel free to dash upon paper the 
final resignation he has so long wanted to 
sign. 

Idle would be any suggestion that Great 
Man Raymond Poincaré has not made 


great mistakes, but his constructive 
achievements have been so great that 
history will excuse even his colossal 


blunder of trying to squeeze reparations 
out of Germany by sending French troops 
to occupy the Ruhr (Time, March 17, 
1923, et seq.). 


When pouchy-eyed, foxy M. Aristide 


Briand left the bedside of four-time Prime 
Minister Raymond Poincaré, last week, he 
had himself held that office on previous 
occasions eleven times. He was now to 
make it twelve times—for last week party 
leaders of the numerous chamber factions 
agreed, almost unanimously, that no one 
could fill the political void created by M. 
Poincaré except M. Briand. 


According to French Custom the party 
leaders called, one by one, on President 
Gaston Doumergue, and “advised” him. 
Having harkened well, Bachelor Dou- 
mergue summoned Bachelor Briand and 
formally “charged” him to form a cabinet. 
A few moments later, as M. Briand left 
the Elysée, he said to correspondents: “In 
such difficult circumstances, I could not 
refuse the honor and charge. . . .” 


The circumstances were enormously 
difficult because: 1) On the arc of politics 
M. Briand is several degrees farther to the 
Left than M. Poincaré and would therefore 
naturally look for support in the Chamber 
of Deputies to a new alignment of factions 
and farther to the Left. 2) The 125 rad- 
ically Radical-Socialists, on whom Briand 
has often relied before, were left out of 
the last Poincaré Cabinet, are in a huff, 
and last week made exorbitant demands as 
the price of their support. And they mili- 
tantly demanded exclusion from the new 
Cabinet of go-getting Andre Tardieu, “the 
most American-minded Frenchman,” who 
was M. Poincaré’s close colleague as Min- 
ister of Interior, a post which the Radical- 
Socialists especially covet. 3) The factions 
of the Right appeared to be in solid phalanx 
behind a demand that M. Tardieu should 
not only be retained but advanced to Fi- 
nance Minister. 4) The whole Chamber 
was in an ugly mood because, just prior to 
M. Poincaré’s resignation, the government 
with high-handed cloture put through a 
motion adjourning Parliament until au- 
tumn. This was done to throttle pos- 
sibly mischievous polemics on the newly 
ratified debt settlement. But before M. 
Briand could form a cabinet he was 
obliged by custom to reconvoke the 
Chamber in special session, so that Parlia- 
ment might endorse or reject his new 
government. Naturally a chamber just 
booted into adjournment would want to 
kick back. 

Caught among the horns of so many 
perplexities, M. Briand, master juggler of 
French politics, suddenly announced that 
he did not choose to juggle. The ministers 
who had been good enough for M. Poin- 
caré, he shrewdly intimated, were good 
enough for him. 

“If we were not hurried by the date set 
for The Hague conference,” Br’er Briand 
suavely explained, “I would try to make 
a Cabinet on a larger basis. But when one 
has set out on a voyage one does not 
change the whole crew just because the 
captain is sick.” 

Most observers inclined to believe that 
with The Hague Conference about to open, 
the chamber would not dare to turn Br’er 
Briand and the old Cabinet out. The Radi- 
cals voiced impotent ire by refusing to let 
their colleagues, M. Herriot and Daladier, 
accept honorary Cabinet positions (with- 
out portfolio). 
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GERMANY 


Bremenfieber 


With the news that the whale-nosed 
Bremen had lowered the Atlantic speed 
record by nearly nine hours, the City of 
Bremen went wild last week. Germany’s 
President, rheumy Paul von Hindenburg, 
sent congratulatory telegrams. City fath- 
ers, clubs and corporations lunched and 
dined, rapturously drank each other’s 
health. In New York, correspondents of 
German newspapers rushed pages and 
pages to the cable offices, announcing that 
the entire city had Ein furchtbares 
Bremenfieber, a furious Bremen-fever. 
With precision they noted these points: 
@ So feverish were New York crowds to 
see the Bremen during the four days she 
was in port that even the 70,000 passes 
which the North German Lloyd issued were 
not enough. Thousands of pink pier passes 
were forged, sold to Brooklyn crowds for 
$1 each. 

@ Personages with influence caught Bre- 
men-fever, caught the Bremen too. Per- 
sonages: U. S. Senator Royal Samuel 
Copeland; Peter Finley “Mr. Dooley” 
Dunne; Mr. & Mrs. Gustave A. Heck- 
scher; Soprano Frieda Hempel; Editor 
George Horace Lorimer of the Saturday 
Evening Post (“merely for fun’). 

@ With the Bremen sliding eastward in- 
tent on breaking her own record, rival 
steamship lines talked speed, planned 
competition. The White Star Line an- 
nounced revised plans for the 60,000 ton 
Oceanic, whose keel, half laid, lies rusting 
in a Belfast yard. The U. S. Lines, freed 
somewhat of the shackles of Prohibition, 
planned two super-Leviathans to steam 32 
knots (38 m.p.h.). Similar detailed an- 
nouncements came from the Cunard and 
Italian lines. 

@ Scotch Andrew Cockburn, chief engi- 
neer of the Mauretania that held the At- 
lantic record for 22 years had one con- 
solation: 

“We've got that still—the fastest life- 
boat crew in the world. . . . They won the 
international race in New York harbor last 
year, and they'll win it again.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Richest Woman 

Jogging home in his high wheeled 
wooden cart, a Jugoslavian farmer boy 
looked out last week across a field of 
maize and thought he saw two peasant 
women tussling in the twilight. ‘Don’t 
touch me, Milica!” screamed one. Crack- 
ing his whip and clucking to his nag, the 
farmer boy jogged on. Reaching home 
he mentioned with a shrug the trivial 
incident. 

The field of maize was part of several 
thousand acres belonging to Baroness 
Irma Molnar, widowed sister-in-law of 
Hungary’s famed Ferenc Molnar, fat. 
ironic playwright. Once a noted beauty, 
the Baroness Molnar grew eccentric after 
her husband’s death in 1900, cut her hair 
short, adopted peasant garb and, during 
the War, equipped and mannishly managed 
1 large field hospital. Although often 
styled “richest woman in Jugoslavia,”’ she 
recently dispensed with nearly all her 
servants, then filled the sumptuous salons 
of her chateau at Starilec with innumer- 
able dogs and birds 
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On the night after a woman had 
screamed “Don’t touch me, Milica!” the 
Baroness Irma Molnar did not return to 
Starilec. She had left her estate on foot 
in the morning, peasant clad, without see- 
ing to her dogs and birds as she usually 
did. The few old servitors at Starilec, 
humble, discreet, waited several days, then 
reported their mistress’ disappearance. 
Out rushed eager search parties to comb 
crag and dale for “the richest woman in 
Jugoslavia.”” There was bound to be pots 
of money in it for the man who. found 
her, perhaps wounded by some wild ani- 
mal in the rocky woods. 

Eventually it was in the maize field that 
peasant searchers found Baroness Irma 
Molnar, strangled by a heavy silken cord. 
Tied to one of the tassels was a crisp 
card, on which was written in what some 
thought feminine script : 


| - a, ee wee 
My Revenge | 


When shrewd agents of the Jugos!lav 
Secret Police scurried out from Belgrade 
they questioned hundreds of peasants, 
found the boy who had heard someone cry, 
“Don’t touch me, Milica!” Cogitating 
wisely, the detectives soon evolved a 
theory. Baroness Irma Molnar, they said 
with conviction, was strangled by a 
“woman unknown,” probably “named or 
nicknamed Milica.” 











Five Seconds 

Above all other military duties private 
soldiers enjoy listening to lectures. 
Whether the subject is Elementary Gun- 
nery or Advanced Hygiene does not 
matter. A soldier at a lecture is quietly 
sitting down. He is not drilling, digging 
or carrying anything. Last week soldiers 
of the First Jugoslavian Infantry stationed 
at Bosiljgrad sat down for an hour to 
hear all about hand grenades, while other 
less fortunate soldiers drilled, marched 
and sweated in the courtyard below. 

Young Lieutenant Jovice gave the lec- 
ture. Before him lay a loaded hand 
grenade, not the compact “pineapple” 
type of Mills bomb familiar to thousands 
of U. S. War veterans, but a long handled 
“potato masher” grenade, the type once 
used by Germany. 

Said Lieutenant Jovice: 

“Five seconds after the safety pin is 
pulled out this bomb will explode. Were 
I about to throw it I would hold the bomb 
by the handle, so, and would pull out this 
pin. I keep the arm stiff and throw over 
my head with this motion—” 

Something tinkled to the floor. By ac- 
cident the safety pin, loosened uncon- 
sciously by young Lieutenant Jovice had 
fallen out. 

Brave Lieutenant Jovice knew what to 
do. “Drop to the floor!” he barked. “It 
will not explode for five seconds!” He 
stepped to the window. The courtyard 
below was filled with other soldiers drill- 
ing in the hot sun. To throw the grenade 
out would kill a dozen men. Gritting his 
teeth, Lieutenant Jovice held on with 
both hands, keeping the bomb between his 
body and the wall. The fifth second 
passed, then a white flash, a crashing ex- 
plosion. Lieutenant Jovice slumped to 
the floor, his right arm torn off at the 
shoulder. No one else was injured. 











Countries of the six epochs 
that explain the world... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. The four cities that 
round out the cosmopolite... 
Cairo, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Peking. The two events that 
give the deepest thrill... 
Christmas in Bethlehem, New 
Year’s Eve in Cairo. All made 
into a cruise so beautifully 
planned that you have 15 days 
in India and Ceylon, 16 days in 
China, 10 days through Japan. 
And still time for Sumatra, Java, 
Siam, Formosa and much else. 

All the way in the best style 
the world affords. On land, 
crack special trains, fine motor- 
cars, celebrated hotels. On 
sea, the Empress of Australia, a 
distinguished ship, 21,850 
gross-tons...with marble bath 
suites, spacious single rooms, 
Roman pool.... From New 
York, Dec. 2,137 days. From 
$2000. Information and book- 
lets... ifyou have a good travel- 
agent, ask him. Also, any Cana- 
dian Pacific office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave...Chicago, 
71E. Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 
201 St. James St., West... and 
30 other cities in United States 
and Canada. 
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HOT SPRINGS 
The Valley of Delight 


UN-BATHED and warn, it lies in the | 
forested heart of Southern hills—offer- 
ing new zest of life—and health—to those | 
who go there for rest or gayety. Virginia 
Hot Springs—the friendly valley of delight 
—is the playground of men and women of 


the world. 





Since the days of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, The Homestead, one of 
the country’s foremost hotels, has provided 
perfect service and luxurious pastime to 
people of taste and fashion. The health- 
giving mineral waters, are not all that The 
Homestead offers. Many of its guests come | 
for pleasure alone. And so, early in the | 
morning, the trot of spirited horses echoes 
through the valley highroads and byways. 
In the hunting season, the music of the | 
hounds in full cry thrills the drowsy coun- 
tryside. Over the hotel’s three courses 
wander the lovers of golf. Above the tennis 


courts rises a staccato, ‘‘game’’! 


Evenings, across the gleaming ballroom 
floor, glide featherlight feet — irresistibly 
caught in the rhythm of crooning syncopa- 
tion, rendered by The Homestead’s own 
orchestra. 


The day is done—lights go out one by one | 
—weary, happy bodies snuggle into downy 
covers. While outside, the star-strewn Vir- 


ginia sky twinkles merrily above the hushed 


valley of delight. A well illustrated book- 
let on request. 


New York booking office: Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


The HOMESTEAD 


Chnistian §. Andersen. Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 








RUSSIA-CHINA 


Imposing Peace 


Diplomatic pressure from the Great 
Powers mobilized by U. S. Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson, last week 
virtually imposed peace between Nation- 
alist China and Soviet Russia. Dictator- 
Governor Chang Hsueh-liang of Man- 
churia, commander of China’s first line of 
defense, even found leisure to pose and 
talk pidgin English for U. S. Movietone 
minions. 

As the danger lessened, correspondents 
drew from Statesman Stimson a character- 
istically frank admission that the peace 
making had become rather a free-for-all. 
“As long as the important countries which 
control public opinion are mobilizing it 
against war,” he said, “I do not care about 
the methods they are using or about which 
moved first!” 

Facts seemed to be that severally and 
collectively the U. S., Britain, France and 
Japan had all admonished China with 
especial sternness. Though by no means 
sympathetic with Moscow, the Great 
Powers advised Nanking that the Chinese 
seizure of the Russian-staffed Chinese 
Eastern Railway (C.E.R.) in Manchuria, 
three weeks ago, was indefensible. The 
seizure, of course, provoked the crisis 
(TiME, July 22). 

In the eyes of the Powers the Soviet 
Government has a vested right in the 
C.E.R. under the Sino-Russian Treaty of 
1924. If the treaty rights of any nation 
—even Bolshevik Russia—are not sacred 
in China, then the treaty prerogatives of 
other nations are clearly menaced. The 
Powers in order to uphold their own rights 
(such as Japan’s hold on the South Man- 
churian Railway) were obliged last week 
to uphold Moscow’s rights. 

At first the Chinese Government’s wiry 
little Foreign Minister, Dr. Cheng Ting 
(“C. T.”) Wang (Yale, 1911), vehemently 
asserted China’s “right” to grab the C.E.R. 
The Treaty of 1924, he pointed out, pro- 
vides that the Soviet railway personnel 
must not engage in Communist propa- 
ganda, a proviso often flagrantly violated. 
Right or wrong, however, Dr. Wang 
changed his tune when the screws of diplo- 
matic pressure were applied. Presently the 
Chinese Foreign Office announced that: 

1) The Nationalist Government did not 
actually “seize” the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way but merely “took it under temporary 
control.” 

2) The Soviet Government’s interest in 
the C.E.R. has not been “nullified,” and 
the Nationalist Government reaffirms that 
“all foreign interests in China for legiti- 
mate purposes will continue to be re- 
spected.” 

3) Peace between Russia and China 
should be consolidated by speedy negotia- 
tion. Berlin was tentatively considered the 
best place for the parley. 


Moscow despatches soon told that 
Russia’s enigmatic Josef Stalin, most 
secretive of dictators, was believed ready 
to keep the peace on the basis outlined in 
China’s memorandum, but demanded that 
all Soviet citizens imprisoned or detained 
in China be instantly released. Atrocity 
stories reaching Moscow told of 40 Red 
Comrades chained and beaten by Chinese 
and White Russians at Pogranichnaya, 


Manchuria. Fired by these tales, thousands 
of proletarians mass-met at Leningrad and 
voted a manifesto: “The Leningrad 
workers insist that the Soviet Government 
take decisive steps against the haughty 
Chinese and the White Guard bands. . . . 
The workers declare that the Russian 
peace policy does not mean Russia is re- 
signed to submitting to outrages!” 

The most drastic action taken by 
Moscow against Nanking, last week, was 
to put an absolute embargo on China tea 
—of which $7,500,000 worth was stewed 





OU.SU. 


CHENG T’1Inc (“C. T.”)* Wane 


“Temporary control,” not “seizure.” 


in Soviet samovars last year. The few 
U. S. correspondents “on the spot” at 
Harbin and Mukden, last week, heard that 
Soviet planes were dropping occasional 
bombs along the Siberian-Manchurian 
frontier, 400 miles away, and also that six 
armored Russian trains were drawn up 
athwart the frontier city of Manchuli. 
When Chinese riflemen sniped at the Rus- 
sian planes, a few pieces of Soviet field 
artillery were unlimbered and warning 
shells whined across the border, to fall 
(intentionally) into empty fields. 

Japan throughout the week showed some 
reluctance to cooperate with the other 
Great Powers in applying diplomatic peace 
pressure. Plainly Prime Minister Hama- 
guchi would have preferred the role of 
Chief Mediator assumed, however mod- 
estly, by Statesman Stimson. 


Repercussions of the Russo-Chinese 
crisis were felt even at Sam W. Gumpertz’s 
Chinese Chamber of Horrors (‘Eden 
Musée’’) on Coney Island. In gruesome 
attitudes of opium smoking, flagellation 
and beheading, Mr. Gumpertz’s waxworks 
Chinamen thrill goggle-eyed gumchewers. 
Last week Chinese Consul-General Samuel 
Sung Young, fearing that such exhibits 
might prejudice China’s case in the U. 5., 
appealed against Mr. Gumpertz to Man- 
hattan’s Mayor Walker who promised to 
investigate. Mr. Gumpertz said the most 
he would do would be to hang up NOW 
ABOLISHED signs. 


*Like many another successful Yale alumnus 
he eschews his given names, is known to col- 
leagues as “C. T.” 
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| And wow Detroit comes to 
New England 


HORTLY after the war a New 


England manufacturer went to 
Detroit to study the production 
methods of a great automobile com- 
pany. He was impressed, returned 
and reorganized his plant. And with 
traditional Yankee ingenuity he 
added a few ideas of his own. 

Today production experts from 
Detroit and other industrial centers 
of the world come to New England to 
gain ideas from this factory. 

The significance? Merely that 
: | New England is alert, resourceful 
; and prosperous today. Of 348 sep- 


P arate industries listed in the last 
p United States census, 217 are repre- 


- sented here. And there are genuine 


g opportunities here for new indus- 
: tries. 

: As New England’s oldest and 
\ largest bank it is our business to know 


: this territory and its possibilities. [t 7 I R S I 
will be our pleasure to tell you any 
| sie nee NATIONALBANKof 
s acts about 1t you may care to know. ~ 
: BOSTON 


n 
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. | CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


y New England’s Largest Financial Institution 
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at the sight of 
more business! 


Each incoming mailbag dismays me” 





Most business men consider that the saddest predicament in 
business is having no business to do. But alas! there is another 
even more tragic sorrow... the plight of having so much 


business that you can’t take care of the orders! 


The officials of a great New York store were in the throes 
° . a . “ec ° 

of this latter despair. They were suffering from ~ prosperity 
ss me 

indigestion. 

The store’s mail-order department was growing at a dizzy 
rate. And yet. . . it was slowly choking to death. Orders piled 
in. ..and unfilled orders piled up. Solely for lack of space ! 


. . at least so the manager said to a Remington Rand man. 
Filing space, he explained, had encroached on working space. 
. oe i . ee. , 

Desks were jammed together. The girls were in each other’s 
laps’’. . . and on each other’snerves. Yet not one single square 


inch of additional space was to be had anywhere in the store. 


“See what you can do,” he begged in desperation. “I’m licked. 


—— 
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Each new mailbag dismays me. Hon- 
estly, | groan at the sight of more 
orders.’’ So the Remington Rand man 
called in a specialist on systems, put in 
several days studying the department’s 
operations. And . . . without the magic 
of Aladdin’s lamp, he found the new 
space the department needed. . . right 


on its own premises! 


He found the new space 
... én the system! 


Found some of it in the files, You might 
say. For the department’s old-style 
4-drawer filing equipment ate up 25% 
to 40% more space than the newer 
5-drawer Library Bureau types. 


But it was in the department’s systems 
and method of handling orders that he 
made the rea/ savings. He cut waste 
motion from departmental routine with 
new ‘‘short cuts.’’ Consolidated forms 
Shortened the time of 
handling orders. And speeded up oper- 


and records. 


ations enough to increase the depart- 
. 07 
ment’s capacity by 80%. 


What’s wrong in your business? 
Such incidents sound like miracles, but, 
in reality, they are only “‘run-of-mill’’ 
incidents in a Remington Rand man’s 
day. Day after day, a Remington Rand 
man is called in to discuss new office 
appliances, files or other equipment, 
only to discover, after he digs in, that 
the trouble lies more in the method than 
in the product. 


If the trouble happens to fall within the 
province of his specialized knowledge, 
he solves the execution difficulty him- 
self. . . then and there. If not, he calls 
in other men who are specialists on the 
particular problems. 


BRAD £C:2 ? A TE OR Of FF 82 ©. . ABRs 


CAN Bw Ssinzezss MAN 


But solve it he docs. For the consoli- 


dation of the leading office appliance 


-K THE GREAT > 


: " Phisashe EMANCIPATORS 
makers into this one organization has 


brought to the business men of America 
not merely a new and more complete 
line of office appliances, systems and 
controls, but the first complete and 
highly organized fund of accurate, 
practical and up to date information 
on better business methods, operating 
‘short cuts,’? control of details and 
economy and ‘profit producing ideas 
ever available to business men. 


Any Remington Rand man who comes 
to your office has back of him, and can 
bring to your assistance, 4,000 of the 
most experienced business analysts in 
America. Never has there been such a 
pooling of specialized knowledge. 


Without cost or obligation to you a 
telephone call will turn the brains 
of 4,000 analysts upon your 


business problems. 


And because he has a line that com- 
pletely covers all your office needs, the 
Remington Rand man can be utterly 
unbiased and impartial. He doesn’t need 
to force the sale of a particular brand. 


He can look for the trouble instead of 
a chance to sell. And that is something 
new in American business. 4nd some- 
thing profitable for you! 


No matter how smoothly your office 
is running now, it may be time wisely 
invested to call in a Remington Rand 
man. New wrinkles in operation, new 
ideas, methods and machinery are con- 
stantly developing. A brief visit may 
solve a long-standing problem. Phone, 
or write, our nearest office. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 


RAND and KARDEX Visible Records . . . SAFE-CABINET Record Protection Devices . . . INDEX VISIBLE... 


POWERS Accounting Machines KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 


DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines 


Executive Offices, Buffalo, New York Sales offices in all leading cities 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Strauss: the Waltz King (German). 
A formless, well-acted, full-length silent 
biographical film tells how Johann Strauss 
became a composer in spite of his father’s 
opposition. It is hard to believe that young 
Strauss’s life was as fantastic as this but 
the important facts are authentic and the 
scenarist’s guesses about the detail are as 
good as anyone’s. You lose interest in 
Strauss but do not give him up for good 
until he is playing his own tunes at the 
wedding of his sweetheart to another fel- 
low. Silliest sequence: Strauss jilting the 
pastry cook’s daughter for some reason 
obscurely connected with one of his fath- 
er’s lectures on personal liberty. 

—— 

In Old Siberia (Amkino). A sly, 
shriveled fellow with the stealth of a fox 
and the cruelty of a eunuch arrives at a Si- 
berian prison in the Tsar’s time and begins 
to run things the way he wants them. The 
picture is not a story but a description of 
the way the imperial prisons are said to 
have been. There is propaganda in it, but 
that is kept out of sight. Its horror, too 
is kept out of sight, brought to life by sug- 
gestion until it becomes a mood as palpa- 
ble as a sound, like something howling. 
This would not be possible if there was any 
real howling, but the picture is silent. You 
never see the prisoners tortured; you see 
them working on the rock-pile and coming 
in for meals. Best shot: the jailer’s birth- 
day party. 








—> 


Wonder of Women (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). By thoughtful creation of char- 
acter this film avoids being a restatement 
of one of the standard generalities about 
people with artistic temperament. It is 
adapted from Sudermann’s The Wife of 
Stephen Tromholt and the outlines of the 
original story, even its tragic ending, have 
been intelligently adhered to. Lewis Stone 
is the composer who marries a poor widow 
with three children and who sticks to her 
in spite of his attraction to a younger 
woman. Peggy Wood is his wife. Stone 
leaves her once, then comes home, ac- 
knowledges his responsibility. Five years 
later he goes to Berlin again, sees Leila 
Hyams again, makes up his mind to be 
free, goes back to tell his wife what he has 
decided. While he is at home she dies. 
There are men and women, humor, sadness 
and struggle in this picture. It misses be- 
ing a great picture only because its story 
is not a big enough framework for its im- 
plications and because the actors have 
their own way too much. You feel that it 
would be better if its workmanship were 
not so finicky. Half of it is silent and half 
in dialog. The silent part is the most effec- 
tive. Best shot: Miss Wood teaching her 
family to sing Christmas carols. 


Peggy Wood grew up in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and went to Miss Brown’s school and 
Manual Training High School, then got in 
the chorus of Naughty Marietta. After 
that she took many unimportant parts in 
successful plays: she was the pretty maid 
who, helping the leading lady into her 
negligee, told her that her husband had 





telephoned he would not be back for din- 
ner. Her first big part was in Maytime. 
She is a friend of George Arliss and Noel 
Coward. She married John Van Alstyn 
Weaver, the “in American” writer, who 


— 

















Peccy Woop 


. . learned “whatever was necessary.” 


had lived a few streets away from her in 
Brooklyn. She is 35, has a son, sings 
nicely, plays the piano, does not care for 
sports. Recently, witl. extraordinary opti- 
mism she said: “. . . From Lewis Stone I 
learned whatever there was necessary to 
know about screen acting.” 

Last fortnight Actress Wood opened in 
Playwright Noel Coward’s Bitter Sweet 
in England, received ‘“‘rave’’ notices for 
able acting, chaste diction. 


eee ere 


The Mysterious Dr. Fu Manchu 
(Paramount). In covers marked “Alge- 
bra,” by flashlights propped under tents of 
bedclothes, in luxurious libraries and first- 
class deck chairs, Sax Rohmer’s Fu Man- 
chu stories, from which this picture is 
loosely taken, have been read by prep 
school boys, financiers and great states- 
men for nearly two decades. Their fas- 
cination lies in the fact that motive is not 
an element of their plots. It might be ter- 
rible to read about a killer who killed for 
a reason but it is more terrible to read 
about one who killed for no reason. That 
this picture, though well made, fails to 
get the flavor of the stories is because Fu 
Manchu is rationalized. He kills English- 
men to get even with them for killing his 
wife and child during the reprisals that 
followed the Boxer Rebellion. He re- 
mains the central figure of a mystery story 
which, affirming the values of normal life 
as a basis for its fantasy, becomes imme- 
diately unlikely and therefore dull. Warner 
Oland (Fu Manchu) who used to be an 
opera singer, makes his cold, tight voice 
the most exciting noise in the picture. 
Typical shot: Oland pointing to the lime- 
pit into which he plans presently to drop 
one of the Petrie family. 


Equity v. Hollywood 

For eight weeks Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion (actors’ union) has attempted to im- 
pose its closed shop on Hollywood cine- 
mactors (TIME, July 8 et seq.). 

Last week Equity’s campaign was 
spirited. More and more Hollywood auto- 
mobiles carried blue Equity emblems. In 
Hollywood’s American Legion arena, where 
filmdom sees weekly boxing bouts, 3,000 
of the Equity faithful met. Cried one: 
“Let there be sound and fury, pickets and 
turmoil! This is a labor fight.” Cried an- 
other, pompously: “We are not laborers, 
but artists. Let there be no uproar.” Then 
arose an American Federation of Labor 
delegate. ‘““Remember,” he said, “until you 
joined labor in the 1919 strike you were 
gypsies. You had no dignity.” 

At a meeting in Los Angeles Labor 
Temple, was lissom, exotic cinemactress 
Jetta Goudal, whose vivid partisanship has 
won her the name, “Equity’s Joan of Arc.” 
Quivering, she shouted: “As for quitters, 
as for scabs, I say, ‘God damn their 
souls!’ ” 

In the studios, producers were irked by 
a scarcity of minor players, the lesser folk 
of filmdom who eagerly side with Equity: 
who, unlike big-salaried stars, need pro- 
tective organization. Sympathetic labor 
unions gave Equity aid. Off San Pedro. 
Los Angeles seaport, a cinema was being 
filmed aboard a lugger. Among the cinema 
sailors were non-Equity actors. The real 
sailors cast away their marlin-spikes, re- 
fused to work. Simultaneously the Pacific 
Seamen’s Union informed Equity President 
Frank Gillmore that they would work no 
more in cinema until the conflict was over. 

Confident of success, Equity has not 
called upon unionized electricians, opera- 
tors, cameramen.’ But these men have de- 
vised technical subtleties to express Equity 
sympathy. They drop heavy tools near 
apostate Equity actors, tinker with studio 
machinery, cause intolerable delays. 

Cogent in arousing Equity support has 
been the oldtime rumor that certain pro- 
ducers keep a blacklist among themselves, 
wherewith to discipline actors. 


With producers scornfully silent, the 
loudest anti-Equity voice was Cinemactor 
Tully Marshall’s. Fortnight ago, having 
accepted a non-Equity Warner Brothers 
contract, having flayed Equity in an inter- 
view, he and his employers were sued by 
Equity for $1,000,000 damages and an in- 
junction to prevent his acting without 
Equity sanction (Time, July 29). Last 
week he declared: “There are some who 
call me ‘traitor.’ Well, if I’m a traitor, so 
was George Washington, who fought 
against taxation without representation. I 
will fight to the end against being for- 
bidden to earn my living under a rule in 
the making of which I had no voice.” 

First violence of the conflict occurred 
when three Equity sympathizers hissed 150 
War-veteran studio workers. The veterans 
dragged the two younger hissers from their 
automobile together with hundreds of feet 
of film, maltreated both film and hissers. 
Equity denied official connection. 

Local newspapers‘ (including the Los 
Angeles Times and Examiner), long foes 
of labor unionism, continued to suppress 
news. Day after day visiting newsmen 
were astonished to see the big vital story 
twisted and killed. 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE INDUSTRY 





DRAWN FOR ‘WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HFLCK 






CESS 


ELECTRIC-e-DRIVEN TOOLS MAKE TODAY’S METAL-WORKING PRODUCTION POSSIBLE 


Dead metal leaps to life, electrically 





Transforming a ton and a half of dead metal into Sensitive, un-erring automatic control gives 
the flashing power of a fine motor car is mostly a more than human skill to motor-driven tools. 
metal-worker’s job. So is the touch that gives Electric arc-welding, with Westinghouse equip- 
raw aluminum and copper the delicate sensitive- ment, simplifies many manufacturing operations 
ness of a radio receiver. For a multitude of modern by replacing intricate and costly castings with 
necessities civilization depends on efforts of the welded combinations of simple, easily produced 
metal-workers — and the metal-worker, rods, sheets, rails, or bars. 
today, depends on electricity. Westinghouse What Westinghouse has _ contributed 
In thousands of metal-working plants fining to the metal-working industry, more- 
Westinghouse electric motors drive amaz- ping over, is matched by pioneering achieve- 
ing machines that easily do in a minute a") ments in electrification in other fields: 
what used to take days to do by hand — mines and factories, stores and offices, 
and at a cost so flow that conveniences wenger home and farm activities, electric 
denied to kings of old are now power plants and great trans- 


within the reach of everyone. Westinghouse portation systems. 


TIME 





HERE IS A BIG BUSINESS 
THAT NEEDS BIG MEN 


Men of vision and initiative are always at a premium... They 
need not look for opportunities, for Opportunity will eventually 
find them out ... and reward them. 


In the field of automatic merchandising, this today holds true, 
just as it ever has in older and more established channels of 
business. So, frankly,we are seeking men of this type to the end 
that they, and we, may mutually succeed and prosper. 


These men, and they will be comparatively few, will be given 
exclusive territorial franchises that will prove more and more 
valuable as time goes on, but which will pay handsome divi- 
dends from the very start. 


They will direct a business of their own that is highly profit- 
able, for the annual returns from their investment, be it $2,000 
or $200,000, will range from 40 to 47 per cent. They will en- 
gage in pleasant and healthful work, the sort that does not con- 
fine them to a desk or enslave them to clocks or calendars. 


They will be associated with, and assisted by, a $2,500,000 
corporation that is manned by executives thoroughly schooled, 
by twenty years’ experience, in the successful manufacture and 
operation of automatic vending machines. And they will have 
the benefits of national advertising, but none of the expense. 

This, truly, is a big business that is growing bigger every day 
...a business that has already appealed to big business and 
professional men, both active and retired, as an outstanding 
opportunity for profitable investment and congenial employ- 
ment alike. 

Probably it appeals to you as well. If so, we'd be glad to tell 
you more about it if you'll write Department 162, The Inter- 
national Ticket Scale Corporation, Seventeen East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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World Congress 


Two thousand teachers gathered in 
Geneva’s great exposition hall last week, 
roamed among 140 stands of educational 
exhibits. Teachers of children examined 
with interest a tremendous collection of 
the world’s best children’s books, partially 
selected by children themselves.* Pro- 
gressive pedagogs stopped in the com- 
mercial section where educational films 
were being projected continually, or 
wandered to the exhibit of Britain’s use of 
radio in teaching. “Most modern, and with 
greatest possibilities perhaps, was a “home 
talkie” made by Home Talkie Productions, 
Inc., giving a biology professor’s lecture as 


| if he were in a classroom. 


Most of the teachers attending the ex- 
hibit, which will remain open during 
August, were in Geneva for the Congress 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, begun six years ago in the 
U. S. by Dr. Augustus Orloff Thomas, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Maine and President of the Congress. 
While the aim of the Federation is to dis- 
cuss the significant movements in educa- 
tion, this year it is being devoted especially 
to the promotion of peace through educa- 
tion. Prof. Gilbert Murray of Oxford. 
President of the League of Nations Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
warned against expecting too much from 
teaching citizenship, foreign languages, or 
from travel. He concluded, “. . . A better 
road to international goodwill is to culti- 
vate common memories, associations, and 
aims. That is, to cultivate such subjects as 
ancient history, Latin, or physical science.” 
a 
Princeton Town 

Princeton University’s campus, profuse 
with trees and shrubbery, arched vistas 
a descending series of grassy levels pat- 
terned with Gothic buildings, is one of 
the most beautiful in the U. S. But the 
campus fronts on Nassau Street, main 
thoroughfare of a casually-built small 
town. Across the street is a scraggly row 





| of brick and wood structures, many otf 


which have stood since Princeton under- 
graduates wore ornate waistcoats and grew 
full beards. 

Last week Princeton Municipal Im- 


| provement, a local corporation run by 


energetic Princeton alumni, prepared to 
demolish these eyesores, to make way for 
a new community centre which will effect 
a balance of beauty between town and 
gown. Evicted families have already been 
provided with newly-built homes. 

Plans call for a quadrangular develop- 
ment containing a new hotel, community 
building (post-office, town hall, library). 
blocks of shops, a plaza, a park. Esti- 


| mated cost: $10,000,000. President of 


the improvement corporation is Edgar 
Palmer, potent townsman, Princeton 
alumnus (1903), board chairman of New 
Jersey Zinc Co., financier (realty, rail- 
roads, insurance, public utilities). 


*The first to use picture books in teaching chil- 
dren was Johann Amos Comenius, famed educator 
of the 17th Century, a radical in an age o! 
musty pedantry. Last week in the Church of 
Narden, Holland, was found a skeleton believed 


| to be his. 
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“Already, this school teacher has 
$20,000 invested in good, solid 


AL K. THOMAS, President, East End Trust Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. formerly Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association, and Secretary of the Harrisburg 
Clearing House is well known for the warm personal in- 
terest he has taken in helping hundreds of men and women 
on the road to financial independence. 





The modern bank building of the East End Trust Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of which Mr, Thomas is president. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Srraus Buitpinés .. . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


ESTABLISHED 1882 





Al K. Thomas, President 
of the East End Trust Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., tells how 
a young woman came to 
him for advice ten years 
ago—and how she used 
his counsel. 


T must have been about ten 


years ago that Miss L........ 
first came to me for help,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “‘She was a ne teacher, 
and she wanted to have enough laid 
by against the time when she was 
ready to quit work, 


“We talked about how much she 
could afford to set aside systematical- 
ly, how she was to invest her money. 
I worked out for her a definite plan 
of inv esting, always based on good, 
sound securities— she i isn’t the sort of 
woman who wants to speculate and 
risk her principal. 


~ | ee has been invest- 
ing steadily for these last ten years, 
and already by persistent sav ing and 
reinvesting, she has $20,000 in good 
sound securities, all of which I have 
recommended to her. She says she 
won’t buy anything unless. I approve 
of it. She is still busy saving. Nhen 
she is ready to quit teaching, she can. 


EABD Won. « oe 0-003 is one of many 
young women, most of them school 
teachers, w ho come to me regularly 
for investing advice, and who have 
worked out with my help, a sys- 
tematic plan of investing. Of course, 
while I can help them by seeing that 
they invest their money wisely and 
safely, their own thrift is what 
counts. But these young women are 
willing to make the effort and stick 
toasystematic plan of safe investing.’ 


7 7 y y 





securities”’ 


“T worked out for her a definite plan of 


investing, based on good, sound securities.” 


the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above every thing 
else, sé ifety asa first principle of in- 
vesting. 


Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 
judged. Indeed, the average investor 
can do nothing wiser than go to his 
own banker, or a high grade invest- 
ment b: inker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to their 
depositors and for purchase for their 
own bank reserves. Among Straus 
offerings are bonds of widely diver- 
sified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and 
foreign bonds. 


7 : : $ 


Send for this booklet—As a help to 
all who are interested in studying the 
principles of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an interesting, 


Prominent bankers in hun- ha easy-to-understand booklet, 
dreds of communities are fa, “~y_ “Howto Invest Money.” Every 
giving de positors in their / fr Own, Rup person seriously concerned in 


banks the benefit of their / f “ony f 
bs f 


well-rounded knowledge of 
safe securities. Like Mr. 
Thomas, they feel a very 
deep responsibility toward: 





safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet GG-1o14 or 


fill in the coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet GG-1014, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name. 


51929, byS.W.StrauskCs. 4ddress 
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B.A.A.S. in Gondwanaland 

To the core of Gondwanaland went 
British scientists last week and met with 
Afrikanders. Gondwanaland is the hypo- 
thetical continent which ages and ages 
ago included South America, Africa and 








core which civilized man only recently has 
gone to colonize and study. 

Most modernly civilized part of Africa 
is the area of British dominion, South 
Africa. Native whites call themselves 
Afrikanders. Their language is Afrikaans, 
a modification of Dutch. They have a 
South African Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. That Association 
last week began a fortnight’s entertain- 


India drifted eastward, South 
America westward, leaving a continental 


ment of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Capetown. 














To the letter 
as well as the spirit 


Here at Robbins & Myers we have had our ups 
and downs. We have known the fat years and 
the lean, boom times and panic, and we are a 
little prideful of the fact that in over half a cen- 
tury no customer has ever once complained of a 
breach of faith. The good name of Robbins & 
Myers—and the standard of workmanship it 
stands for in the world—is a family tradition 
handed down through successive generations. 
And so long as any of us are alive we shall con- 
tinue to give our customers what our long expe- 
rience tells us they need rather than what they 
unknowingly may order, that R& M Fans and 
Motors may continue to give “‘plus’’ service 
wherever they are employed. Often it means less 
profit to us, but a far wiser man than we once 
truly said, ‘‘a good name is more to be desired 
than great riches.”’ 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 














Johannesburg, Pretoria. If the British 
Association met in the Dominion of .Can- 
ada, Canadian and U. S. newspapers would 
tersely refer to it as the B.A.AS., or 
“British Ass.” South African papers last 








AUSTRALOPITHECUS* 


They wanted his hind foot. 
week avoided abbreviation, for a great 
part of the population there is Dutch and 
still hate their British conquerors and mas- 
ters. In their tongue B.A.A.S. would spell 
revolting baas, “master,” “boss.” 

Pride of South African scientists is their 
possession of fair proof that man origi- 
nated in Africa, not in Asia as Manhattan's 
Henry Fairfield Osborn believes and as 
Manhattan’s Roy Chapman Andrews has 
sought to prove by expeditions. 

The South African evidence is the fos- 
silized skull of a six-year-old beast. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Arthur Dart of the 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, found the skull five years ago at 
Taungs, Bechuanaland, near the west bor- 
der of the Transvaal. He calls it Austra- 
lopithecus (Southern Ape). 

The Taungs skull resembles the skulls 
of both young boys and young chimpan- 
zees. That is not surprising because baby 
humans, chimpanzees and gorillas resemble 
each other. That resemblance furnishes 
one of the presumptions of man’s common 
origin with apes. The Southern boy-ape 
looked more like a chimpanzee than like 
any human race known today. But he 
carried his head and body higher. His 
milk teeth, brain and temple bones are 
closer to the human type than the ape 
So Professor Dart boldly reasons that he 
belonged to a family intermediate between 
the higher apes and man, was in a way 
cousin to both. Professor Dart is now 
looking for an Australopithecus hind foot. 
If it is more human-like than ape-like he 
will be reasonably certain that the Taungs 
creature was a late stage in man’s evolu- 
tion. 


Other points brought up at the South 
African meeting included: ! 
Nitrates. Ten thousand square miles of 





*Sketch (courtesy of Scientific American) by 
Robert Broom, onetime Professor of Geology 
and Zoology at Victory College, Stellenbosch. 


S. A. 
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ransportation 
Advantages to 


THESE tid VITAL 


cath TIES 


pen rica 
rere es ON iia 
ens ered regthe Meta", al 43 Sets Pr heel 


ner than fifteen million peop fle can be reached at lower transportation cost from Kansas 
, City than from any other mefropolis . . . a major factor in the growing choice of Kansas City 
as a key manufacturing and distribution center. 

Fifteen million people buyAin volume. They are entitled to service. They create more than 
three billion dollars in new Wealth every year. They are prosperous. And Kansas City is the 
central source of supply to which they naturally turn! 

With such a market af the city’s front door, Kansas City provides, as well, every important 
manufacturing advantage. 

Buyers now are compelled to go to , manufacture can capture. An inquiry 
other markets for 212 Aommodities that from any interested executive not only 
can economically bg manufactured in will bring “The Book of Kansas City 
Kansas City. Perkfaps the commodity Opportunities,” but, if you wish, a detailed 
you produce is ogie of them. Perhaps confidential report of the opportunity for 
here is a condegsed market that local your individual business. Write today. 














INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF an CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KK A NS AS C i I Y I am interested in this industry: 





MISSOURI ; 


and | attach the coupon to my letterhead as as- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


course. 
Kansas City now must buyaway from 
home 212 commodities that could Name — 
economically be manufactured i 
here. Alert manufacturers will 
change that situation rapidly, to Address __ 





their profit. Will "gg be numbered 
among them? The coupon may 
bring vitally important information. 
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sodium nitrate, important fertilizer, have 
been discovered in southwest Africa on 
both sides of the Elephant and Nosob 
Rivers. Said Professor Smeath Thomas 
of Cape Town University who made the 
report: “There is a strong resemblance to 


the conditions prevalent in Chile. ... 
Profits should be $15 to $20 a ton.” 


Child-training. To the U. S. praise 
was extended for its child guidance clinics. 
The Harkness Commonwealth Fund has 
recently started a clinic in London, which 
the scientists recommended as a model for 
British following. 


Beer v. Tea & Coffee. Tea and coffee 
excite the brain and nerves. Beer de- 
presses the higher mental faculties. It is 
soothing. Said Professor Walter Ernest 
Dixon, pharmacologist at Cambridge Uni- 
versity: “To me it seems not unlikely 
that the substitution of tea for beer is 
not wholly unconnected with the tendency 
of higher civilization to become supersen- 
sitive and neurotic, for this is the ground- 
work on which drug addiction is built.” 


Theories v. Experiment. Because re- 
cent theoretical investigations in pure 
science have been successful, there was 
said to be a future danger that students 
will accept without question untested 
theories. But not a present danger. For 
no scientist is now revered so highly that 
his theories will not be discarded if ex- 
periment controverts them. 


U. S. Surveying. Good news to many 
a U. S. taxpayer is that the Government 
has three important surveying organiza- 
tions whose work the B.A.A.S. considers 
admirable—the Coast & Geodetic Survey 
(mapping of coastal waters), Geological 
Survey (geological and topographical map- 
ping of the whole country), General Land 
Office (blocking out the public lands for 
the benefit of future land owners). 

Gestalt Psychologie originated in 
Germany and has found acceptance in all 
countries. Its central principle is that 
human consciousness recognizes objects 
and ideas as parts of patterns, grasps the 
whole before the parts. 








EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you have forgotten 


your speech and lost your notes... 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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Painter Chandor 

Commissioned by Time to paint the 
Hoover Cabinet, the first panel of which is 
published this week (see front cover), 
Painter Douglas Chandor of London, 
Manhattan, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Washington, D. C. is like Author Ches- 
terton’s Noah—everything ‘‘on the largest 
scale;” that is, in the grand manner. 

Now 32, he emerged from art school in 














©U.SU. 
DovucLas CHANDOR 


“It’s an awful strain to paint women.” 


1921. Before the year was out, Queen 
Mary had visited a London gallery to gaze 
upon the first oil portrait her eldest son 
had sat for since childhood. King George 
called Painter Chandor to him to say it 
was an excellent likeness. The Prince was 
so pleased he had Painter Chandor do him 
again, with arms folded, reflective, in his 
study at St. James’s Palace. Also in 1921, 
his first year out of art school, Painter 
Chandor had his portrait of Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall ‘“‘on the line” at the Royal 
Academy. 

In 1924, all Britain’s prime ministers 
were assembled in London for the Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley. Not without 
much shrewd wangling and entirely “on 
his own,” Painter Chandor got them all to 
sit together for a monster canvas which 
when finished, was given a place of honor 
in the Government’s pavilion at Wembley 
and later hung permanently in the Col- 
onial Office. This piece of work entrenched 
Painter Chandor, at 27, in the very front 
rank of his profession. 

He headed for the U. S. in 1926, in a 
steamer cabin next to the suite occupied 
by Queen Marie of Rumania, whom he 
had begun to paint in Paris. He finished 
her commission after landing and pro- 
ceeded, with introductions from Sir Joseph 
Duveen, to accommodate alert Manhat- 
tanites. In Philadelphia he painted Mrs 
E. T. Stotesbury and all six of the A. At- 
water Kents. He went to Detroit to paint 
Col. Lindbergh at the behest of Edsel 
Ford, who wanted to give the portrait to 
the city. But Col. Lindbergh backed out 
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Hows this for a h 


One of these evenings, when you’re exhausted 
from the heat and nothing tastes good, how would 
you like to sit down to a dinner like this? An 
ice-cold fruit cup, jellied chicken and ham, asalad 


of crisp lettuce with a stuffed tomato in aspic. 
And, for dessert, a strawberry sundae. 


Tempting, isn’t it? And so pleasantly easy to pre- 
pare. All the real work can be done in a very 
short time in the cool of the morning. Then your 
General Electric Refrigerator will do the rest... 
chill new flavor and soothing cool- 
ness into every course. 

The Correct Temperature Always 
Fifty degrees is accepted by scien- 
tists as the “danger point” in the 
preservation of food. When the 
temperature rises even a degree 
or two above that, bacteria mul- 


tiply, foods become unsafe to eat 
. +. a positive menace to health. 


In the General Electric Refrig- 
erator the temperature is auto- 
matically kept several degrees 





Prices on the new all-steel models now start 
as low as $215 at the factory 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


TIME 


a Bar? 


below fifty —always. Countless superiorities give 
the General Electric Refrigerator its outstand- 
ing position . . . an hermetically sealed, dust- 
proofmechanism, mounted on top...an accessible 
temperature control ...a new standard of quiet 


operation. .nooiling..notroublesome machinery 
.-. simplified installation ...no radio interference. 


Now, in addition to all these proved superiorities, 
General Electric offers an all-steel cabinet! 
Beautiful. Non-warping. Strong as a safe. 

For full particulars send a post 
card to Electric Refrigeration 
Department of General Electric 
Company, HannaBuilding, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Ask for booklet H-8. 


A Guarantee Fulfilled 
More than 300,000 homes are en- 


joying the convenience, economy 
and health-guarding serviceof the 
General Electric Refrigerator and 


not one has spent a single dollar 
for repairs—that was our guar- 
antee to them. 
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of the engagement lest all U. S. cities 
make similar demands on his time. In 
his large Book-Cadillac studio-suite, Paint- 
er Chandor stayed at Detroit, painting 
the prosperous, until last spring when 
Time gave him his Hoover Cabinet com- 
mission, when he moved to Washington. 
This project is now half-finished, with the 
President, Vice President, the Secretaries 
of State and the Navy, the Attorney- 
General and Postmaster-General yet to sit. 

The Cabinet men whom he has so far 
studied, he particularizes as follows from 
an artist’s viewpoint: 

Most human and imaginative—Secre- 
tary Lamont. 

Most amusing and unusual—Secretary 
Wilbur. 

Most formidable—Attorney-G eneral 
Mitchell. 

Most jovial—Secretary Good. 

Most sensitive and, of course, shy— 
Secretary Mellon. 


Most abrupt—Secretary Adams. 


Best sitters—Secretaries Lamont and 
Good. 

Best head for a _picture—Secretary 
Davis. 

Like most painters, Painter Chandor 
prefers men to women as subjects. “It’s 
an awful strain to paint women. They 


must constantly be amused,” he says. For 
women who interest him as subjects he 
designs clothes. Women with whose ideas 
about posing themselves he takes issue, 
should feel flattered rather than other- 
wise. They are “worth bothering about.” 
Of necessity an ethnologist and character- 
reader of sorts, he says dark-haired people 
have more depth of character than light- 
haired and make better subjects psycho- 
logically as well as pictorially. Beauty 
attracts him less than “interesting” faces 
Says he: “One’s great-grandchildren will 
be much more likely to stop and look at 
an. old portrait on the stairs if it moves 








By the Maker of a 


The Haloid Company may 
well be termed an organization 
sensitive to merit on the part of 
methods introduced into the 
organization. 


Investigated for Months 


For months this company in- 
vestigated methods whereby the 
typing of routine forms could be 





simplified, standardized, and 
made more economical. The 
choice was Mani-Fold Forms. 


How well Mani-Fold measured 
up to the high standards of this 
organization may be observed 
from the following excerpt: 


“The method works perfectly. It 
gives us all the forms we require, 
neatly and efficiently executed, in a 
single operation. We have been agree- 
ably surprised at the ease with which 
our typists operate the equipment 
and forms employed. It has solved 
and simplified one of the least efficient 
of our office operations. We commend 
it to any office manager with a similar 
problem confronting him.” 


Why Mani-Fold Leads 


There are SIX SUPERIORI- 
TIES of Mani-Fold Forms which 
chronicle the reason for their 
national use, any one of which is 
a great time and money saver in 
itself; for instance: 





1. 50% saving in time—and time is 
money. 
2. 20% to 100% less duplication of 








Sensitized P hotographic Pap er 


ADVERTISEMENT 


; Selected on Merit! 











The Haloid Take-Down Coating Machine 


effort. Result, fewer errors, simpli- 
fied routine. 

3. 95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead. Fewer operators. 

4. 30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Money saved. 

5. 100% registration of forms with 
as many copies as needed. 

6. 25% to 100% improvement in ap- 
pearance, with appreciable print- 
ing economies. 


Why Not Write 


For a copy of the illustrated 
booklet ‘‘Mani-Fold Advantages” 
which graphically outlines why 
and how Mani-Fold Forms could 
be introduced into your organi- 
zation without undue changes in 
your present system. Sample 
forms will also be mailed to you. 
Address The Mani-Fold Com- 
pany (Division of United Auto- 
graphic Register Co.) 13368 Coit 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











them to say ‘What an interesting old girl 
she must have been,’ than if it is just a 
pretty face. Charm lies in character.” 

Of the Chandor work, Sir Joseph Du- 
veen has written: “What his portraits 
reveal is the impression of personal dig- 
nity coupled always with charm. The 
material likeness is there, presented by a 
sound craftsman; but above all, there is 
the caste and character discerned by the 
artist whose eyes are always open to the 
poetic and imaginative values of his sub- 
ject 

“These are the ultra violet rays, as it 
were, of the painter’s spectrum, and the 
artist who, like Mr. Chandor, is not blind 
to them presents a genuine and sincere 
portrait rather than a mere likeness.” 


Painter Chandor’s grandfather was 
Count Laszlo Chandor of Hungary, kin 
by marriage of the great Prince Metter- 
nich. His mother was an Irishwoman 
Raised in England and at heart an English- 
man, he, like many another young gentle- 
man, considered it more sporting to go 
into the War as a “Tommy” in the ranks 
than to get a commission. After he came 
out, the tailstroke of what had smashed 
him up “a bit,” smashed his family’s for- 
tunes. Instead of grubbing along or “go- 
ing out” to the U. S. or Canada, he squared 
off at life, determined to develop his 
strongest talent. His chief teacher was 
Professor Henry Tonks, master of Augus- 
tus John and Sir William Orpen, at Lon- 
don’s famed Slade School. When he 
considers himself perfected in portraiture 
he proposes to settle down with his wife 
ind daughter in Sussex and paint what 
most artists love best, landscapes 


Foujita’s Return 

Seventeen years ago there arrived in 
Paris a Japanese youth. He intended to 
stay one month. Not until last week did 
he get ready to go home. Meantime he 
had become a famed, much-pointed-out 
Parisian. “There goes Tsugoharu Foujita 
the artist.” His departure was such news in 
Paris that he felt sure his arrival in Japan 
would be a national event. Cockily chat- 
ting to reporters, last week, he compared 
the Tokyo he left with the Tokyo he 
would see: 

“". . So long ago [1912], there were 
about 25 automobiles in Tokyo and one 
poor airplane that managed to hop about 
three feet off the ground. Today there 
are more than 500,000 automobiles in 
Tokyo, and more than 10,000 airplanes 
will come to greet me, not to mention one 
thousand motorboats, all decorated.” 

Every few months smart Jap Artist 
Foujita is a Paris sensation. Not long ago 
he appeared in Deauville wearing leopard 
skin trousers, grey suspenders, no shir! 
and a high silk hat. “Temperament” mur- 
mured gullibles. “Poseur!” stormed the 
jealous. The smart Deauvillites voted him 
jocularly their “best dressed man.” 

In Japanese art circles the work of M 
Foujita is considered French, mediocre 
In France it is generally held to be Nip- 
ponesque, exotic, original. Foujita’s women 
run the gamut from harlots to Madonnas 
but all have catlike eyes. Asked last week 
about his acrobatic Parisian wife, callous 
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Foujita cried in her presence: “Oh, 
Yourki? She’s learning how to wear a 


Foujita 


. 1,000 motorboats, all decorated!” 


Japanese costume and how to bow. Never 
shall I be able to rid myself of that wife 
of mine there, I guess.” 





——— e 
Houdon’s Washington 

George Washington was warrior, states- 
man, sportsman, gentleman. Yet few pic- 
tures or statues of him suggest more than 
one side of his nature. In Artist Gilbert 
Stuart’s famed portrait he is a gracious, 
handsome worthy. Other paintings depict 
him as a conventional, bewigged military 
man; a somewhat pompous dignitary. The 
Washington nose, thought too big for 
beauty, was usually modified. There was 
a keenness in the face, too, that most 
artists missed. 

Neither the nose nor the keenness 
escaped Sculptor Jean Antoine Houdon 
(1740-1828), whose proud, grim marble 
bust is generally conceded to be the best, 
most expressive Washington likeness. 
U. S. patriots and artists were glad last 
week to hear that it had been purchased 
for a U. S. client by Manhattan Dealer 
Jonce I. McGurk, that it would soon be 
shipped to the U. S. Rumored buyers: 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr.; Percy 
Avery Rockefeller. Rumored price: 
$250,000. 

Aghast at the price rumor was Godfrey 
Locker-Lampson, M. P., Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in the recently-ousted 
Baldwin Cabinet. His family had long 
owned the bust. He had lately sold it to 
a dealer for “just over $2,500.” Said he: 
“The firm... resold it, I understand, 
for a modest profit.” 

In 1785 Sculptor Houdon was chosen 
by Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, as “the best [sculptor] in any of the 
European States,” to do a statue of Wash- 
ington. With Franklin he traveled to the 
U.S., stayed two weeks at Mount Vernon, 
took measurements, made plaster casts. 
He is said to have sought vainly for the 
desired facial expression until he saw 
Washington dismiss an avaricious horse 
trader. 






















Quicker freezing 
of Ice and Desserts... now possible 


with the “Cold Control” an exclusive 


Frigidaire feature 


spe Frigidaires now 
offered by dealers 


everywhere are recog- 
nized asa distinct achieve- 
ment in automatic 
refrigeration. 

Here is real beauty... 
symmetry of design. Here 
are cabinets, finished in 
gleaming porcelain enamel or white 





Duco, with all mechanical parts’ 


completely enclosed. Here isan auto- 
matic refrigerator that is so quiet 
that you don’t hear it start, or stop, 
or run. Here are elevated food 
shelves that make stooping unneces- 
sary, and extra power to guaran- 
tee that food will be kept safely 
cold on the hottest days. And here 





is the “Cold Control” that 
provides six freezing 
speeds at the turn of a dial 
... faster freezing of ice 
cubes, salads and desserts. 

Only Frigidaire offers 


aes “4 5-°. this combination of im- 
The “Cold Control”... as 
simple as setting a watch, 


portant features of beauty 
and power and conven- 
ience. They have made Frigidaire 
the choice of more buyers than all 
other makes of electric refriger- 
ators combined. Low prices, con- 
venient terms and exceptionally low 
operating cost put Frigidaire within 
the reach of every home. 

See it today at display rooms 
everywhere or write for complete 
catalog and the new recipe book. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


More 


than a 


AUTOMATIC 


a aT ] 
“FRIGIDAIRE | 
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FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Dept. Z-312, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary cf General Motors Corporation 


Please send me a free copy of the Frigidaire catalog and the recipe book of frozen 


In Canada, address Frigidaire Corporation, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ont. 
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Ircuy Eves... 


WHEN ALL THE POLLEN .--> 


FROM ALL THE RAGWEED AND 


GOLDENROD IN THE WORLD 


ooeCOMES TO VISIT YOU FROM 


THE NECK UP...+THERE I$ STILL 


ONE CIGARETTE THAT ALLOWS 


FULL TOBACCO 


ENJOYMENT. 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


Sa 


$PLID CIGARETTES -20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 






















] 
In responding toan ad- | 

vertisement say you 
saw it in TIME 





WAN LINEN is one of the finest linen 
writing papers in the world. Lithographers, 
engravers, and printers have known it, recom- 
mended it, used it for over 40 years. 

We want you to know it, too. We want 

‘ou to see it, get the feel of it, write a few 
tters on it, loag hand or typewriter. 

Write us, on your business stationery, or 
fill in the coupon below and attach it to one 
of your letterheads, Six letterheads and 
envelopes on Swan Linen will be sent you, 

“Swan Linen delights whoever writes.” 
Try it yourself and be convinced. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send the six sets of letterheads on SWAN 
LINEN ... free! 


NAME. " 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


MY FAVORITE 
STATIONER IS 
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What Part 

of My Income 

Can I Lay Aside 
for Life Insurance? 


ERE is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 


His income is $5,000 a year. How much 
of this should he lay aside for Life In- 
surance? 

The annual premiums amount to about 
$600, leaving a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an easy proposition 
for ambitious young parents looking to the 
future. 


What does he get for his $600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 to be paid in 
cash at his death, the rest held in a trust to 
pay $100 a month to his widow during her 
lifetime. 

If you are interested in arranging an 
estate for yourself, let us help you make 
your plan. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE Comp, 
OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate along the lines 
described in your advertisement. Please send me 
further information. 

Name 


Address 
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Princeton Secession 


The winds of liberalism in the Presby- 
terian Church last week met gusty re- 
sistance. When the Presbyterian General 
Assembly recently vested control of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in a 
single body (instead of dual control by 
trustees and directors) it virtually assured 
the ascendance of Modernism in the old- 
est, richest Presbyterian seminary in the 
U. S. (Time, June 3 et seg.). Greatly 
distressed were potent Fundamentalists, 
who have long fought to keep Princeton 
one of the few remaining strongholds of 
ancient evangelical doctrine. 

Last week the Princeton Fundamental- 
ists met in Philadelphia, made plans to 
secede from Princeton, to found a new 
seminary to teach the ideals which Prince- 
ton would presumably no longer foster 
More than 70 professors, preachers and 
elders attended. Prominent of course were 
Princeton faculty conservatives. Dr. John 
Gresham Machen, veteran of Princeton’s 
doctrinal wars, made the opening address 
said: “The old Princeton under this new 
board is doomed.” Prof. Robert Dick 
Wilson told of the call from students for 
a school devoted to orthodoxy. Prof. Os- 
wald Thompson Allis, editor of the Prince- 
ton Theological Review, advocated a 
Philadelphia suburban site for the new 
seminary, conveniently near the University 


| of Pennsylvania. Later these three men 


agreed to leave Princeton, to teach the 
following subjects at the new school: Dr 
Machen—New Testament; Dr. Wilson— 
Old Testament criticism; Dr. Allis— 
Semitic philology. 

Committees were formed, the name 
Westminster Theological Seminary tenta- 
tively adopted, pledges of $22,000 made 





| It was hinted that the seminary would 


open in the fall. Acting Secretary is Ro- 


| land K. Armes, 1237 Commercial Trust 


Building, Philadelphia. 
gratefully received. 


Contributions 





| Pope Emerges 


It was the Feast Day of St. James, but 


| not the placid sort of feast day Rome is 


used to. From early morning the cobbled 
pavings clattered beneath the feet of mul- 
titudes wending their way to St. Peter's 
Square. The day grew hot, the streets 
blazed. Black-shirted soldiers halted the 
crowds, inspected pockets, handbags. By 
4 p. m. the immense elliptical plaza before 
St. Peter’s was packed with 200,000 ex- 
pectant, perspiring people. At the far end 
loomed the pillared portico of Christen- 
dom’s mightiest church, draped with lan- 
guid purple streamers, yellow and white 
papal flags, banners of Italy. 

The crowd jostled and babbled, stood 


| tiptoe to see over itself. Those who fainted 


were removed to a dozen handy Red Cross 
stations. On most lips was a question: 
Would the Pope ride on a resplendent 
podium, borne on the shoulders of twelve 
stalwarts? Or, as he had suggested, would 
he walk? Everyone hoped that he would 
ride. Pius XI is 72. He would have to 
carry the weighty monstrance containing 
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the Host. The day was hot. Besides, riding, 
he could be seen better. 

At 5:45 p. m. a half-million eyes 
watched the centre portal of St. Peter’s, 
symbolic on this occasion of the Vatican’s 
boundary. When the Pope crossed that 
threshold he would end Papal imprison- 
ment, voluntarily undergone for 59 years. 


At 5:50 a murmur swelled: “They are 
coming!” Out the portal, down the steps 
of the basilica marched detachments of 
Papal gendarmes in towering busbies. The 
blue-clad Palatine Guards wore helmets 
topped with lazy plumes. Followed many 
monks and the first of a host of 5,000 sem- 
inarians from all over the world. Four 
abreast, chanting, bearing lighted tapers, 
they followed the line of march beneath 
Bernini’s massive colonnade which en- 














© International 


CARDINAL VANNUTELLI 


“The Pope’s conception could not have 
been more pious or original.” 


closes St. Peter’s Square. This took them 
in serpentine procession around a huge 
circle, back to the basilica steps. When the 
column’s head drew up before the church, 
the last seminarian had not yet emerged. 
High above droned a squadron of airplanes, 
spying on the roofs for forbidden cinema 
cameramen. The crowd found it almost 


impossible to see across the vastitude. One | 


smart girl’s idea became contagious—hun- 
dreds of women raised their vanity mir- 
rors aloft, saw the spectacle in reflection. 

The sun sank. St. Peter’s lofty contours 
slowly cast shadows over the throng. When 
the seminarians had all left the church 
there were silver trumpetings from the 
portico. Over the singing and stir of thou- 
sands, boomed the bells of Rome, echoing 
from the Seven Hills. A confusion of 
shouting arose: “Viva il Papa! Viva il 
Papa!” Down the steps tramped the Swiss 
Guards with glittering breastplates and 
halberds, down strolled a vivid mass of 
ecclesiasts. Two long rows of Cardinals 
followed, dressed in scarlet, heads bent, 
hands clasped in prayer. 

Behind them came the Pope Who Left 
the Vatican, Pius XI. He was riding—a 
minute figure almost immersed in a white 
mantle. Bare-headed because of the heat, 
he gazed fixedly at the Host. Around him 











So rearranged his office 
that very afternoon 


puitio 





T SEEMED he labored under 
the misapprehension that re- 
arranging his office would 
mean a terrible upset. So he 
suffered along...complaining... 
doing nothing about it. Andthen 


Summer came. 


His office manager knew the 
story of Hauserman Movable 
Steel Partitions. The next time 
a day’s fishing was announced, 





HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 
ishes. They ave adaptable to executive and 
commercial offices, institutions and factories. 


he phoned the local Hauserman 
office. Units were in stock. 
Skilled erectors set them without 
the expected dirt or disturbance. 
The last door was hung before 
Mr. President hooked the final 
trout of the day. 


This is typical of the jobs we do 
every day. Hauserman Partitions 
are always erected without mess, 
painting or confusion, butduring 
the summer season, when offices 
are the least in use, installation 
seems to take place. ..unnoticed. 


Planning, Sales and Construction Branches 
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trained 
Vegetables 





Sdocadl 


Diets 


HE new Gerber’s Strained Vegetable 
Products, specially packed without sugar, | 
salt or other seasoning, ier new freedom and| 
convenience to those who must meet the re-| 
quirements of diabetic, convalescent, or other | 
special diets. 
The choice garden products used in Gerber’s| 
Strained Vegetable Soup, and Gerber’s Strained 
Spinach, Strained Carrots, Strained Peas, 
Strained Prunes, and Strained Tomato are 
carefully selected, cleaned, steam pressure| 
cooked, strained, and steam sterilized in a 
specially supervised division of our modern 
Fremont, Michigan cannery. In this process 
there is maximum conservation of the vital 
mineral salt and Vitamin A, Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin C factors lost in open vessel cooking, 
both through oxidation and solution in cooking 
water. Each Gerber product has been tested 
and approved by leading national domestic 
science institutes and thousands of physicians. 


Ready-to-Serve 

Each Gerber product is thoroughly and | 
scientifically cooked and needs merely to be 
warmed for serving. Complete in their natural 
wholesomeness—each prod ict can be seasoned 
as the special requirement dictates. Creamed 
for making soups, rich in food value, or used | 
in their unseasoned condition as the base for | 
diabetic and other special diets, the new} 
Gerber’s Strained Vegetable Products are 
available in economical form at leading grocers. 
Senp For Samptes. If your own grocer can’t 
supply you, fill out and send us today the 
coupon below with $1.00 for the complete as- 
sortment of the new Gerber products—or 








order just such individual products as you wish. 
Free samples on request to Physicians or Hospitals 


Gerber's 


STRAINED VEGETABLES 
SEND 


a) J 
= peo 








Gerber Products Division, Fremont ¢ Canning Co., Fremont, Mich. 
Dept. T-1—Enclosed find money or stamps for As- 


3-00 sortment or for Gerber Products checked. 
— NOTE: Soup now packed in 1014 oz. and 4% oz. 
ment sizes. 1 large or 2 small in Complete Assortment. 
2s 15¢ 15¢ 15c 15c 1Sc 15c 


Strained Strained Strained Strained Strained Strained Strained 








Vegetable Vegetable Spinach Carrote Prunes Peas Tomato 
Soup Soup 

Name in 

oe 

City State z 





My grocer 4s____ 





strode a jeweled assemblage. Above him 
waved a velvet canopy of scarlet and gold 
which dispersed thick spirals of incense 
rising from argent censers. Behind him 
swayed two giant ostrich fans. As the 
podium was borne through the colonnade, 
the mass of heads turned, the air quivered 
with the clangor of bells, the shouts were 
hoarse and deafening: “Viva il Papa! Viva 
il Papa!” 

Returned before St. Peter’s, 
dismounted. Night had fallen. In the glow 
of spotlights he walked solemnly to a 
bronze altar set before a tapestry of the 
Last Supper. Canticles were intoned by 
6,000 voices. To the kneeling thousands 
the elevation of the host was announced by 
a salvo of bugles. The Pope raised his arms 
heavenward, thrice blessed the throng. 
Then, remounting the podium, he was 
borne into the awesome, shadowed basilica. 
As he passed, the dark facade blazed with 
torches. 


the Pope 


Thus was the conciliatory spirit of the 
recent Concordat between Italy and the 
Holy See expressed with churchly pomp. 
The Pope had chosen to duplicate the his- 
toric ceremonies held, before the rift of 
1870, on the Feast of Corpus Christi. He 
had further chosen to synchronize his 
emergence with the presence of the semi- 
narians, thus gathering about him the 
youth of the church. 

These arrangements were greatly pleas- 
ing to benign, aged Vincenzo Cardinal Van- 


nutelli, Dean of the Sacred College, pre- 
fect of the Congregation of the Ceremo- 
nials. In the latter capacity he supervised 


the celebration. Cabling to U. S. Hearst- 
papers he declared: “If one thinks over 
the circumstances in which the Pope 
wished to effect his first public appearance 
outside the Vatican Palace and St. Peter’s. 
it must be admitted that the Pope’s con- 
ception could not have been either more 
pious or more original... .* I will be 
the happiest among those present to re- 
ceive the Pope. For me personally, to- 
morrow’s procession will awake one of the 
dearest and most beautiful memories of 
my now distant youth.” Cardinal Van- 
nutelli is 93 


McPherson Crusade 


To the Holy Land have gone Crusaders, 
Zionists, Christian, Moslem and Jewish 
pilgrims, archeologists. Next March they 
will be followed by Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson. Last week, having announced a 
modern McPherson crusade, the strapping, 

*Also “pious and original’ was an advertise- 
ment in the current The Colored Harvest, Negro 
Catholic magazine. A picture of Pius XI ap- 
peared, with his Apostolic Blessing. Above the 
picture was the following large-lettered slogan: 





“The ‘Blindfold Test’.”” At one side this slogan 
was continued thus: . may be a good 
way to select cigarettes, but it is not a wise 


procedure in making investments. Now the most 
important investment anyone can make is by 


taking out a few stocks in Eternal Life. They 
pay a high dividend and are backed by rock- 
ribbed security—the words of God. Member- 


ship in St. 
in over 2,000 Masses a 
special daily prayers offered by our Students, 
Seminarians, Priests and people to whom they 
minister, and a share in all the merits of our 
Missionaries by participating in their good 
works and sacrifices. Finally, fourteen plenary 
indulgences, applicable to the souls in Purga- 
tory may be gained yearly by all members. 


FILL IN THE ATTACHED BLANK. Four out 


Joseph’s Society entitles you to share 
year, a share in the 


of every five do 


marcelled evangelist chartered the 19,000- 
ton Republic of the U. S. Lines. 

Among the travelers will be Daughter 
Roberta Starr Semple, 18, and Son Rolph 
McPherson, 16. The itinerary will include 
a visit to the Oberammergau Passion Play 
in Germany, will reach its climax in the 
Garden of Gethsemane on Jerusalem's 
outskirts. From twilight on Holy Thurs- 
day to twilight on Good Friday, Evange- 
list McPherson will conduct services. In 
the River Jordan she will supervise the 
baptism of 500 of her companions. 

Presumably to frown upon. worldly 
vanity, the McPherson crusaders will be 
led, en route, through the gilded gambling 
salons of Monte Carlo 





Why 
viation 
is Nationally 
Organized 





The sudden expansion of 
aviation into nationwide 
organizations, such as the 
Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, covering every 
phase of the industry 
\| under centralized contro! 
is not mere chance. Such 
an organization, repre- 
| senting securities of more 
| than $220,000,000 
if market value, is the in- 
| telligent response to 
|] a new economic need. 








|} Aviation can not be com- 
pared to automobiling. It 
demands, for success and 
| safety, the highest uni- 
form standards of pilot 
| training, servicing facil- 
ities throughout the coun- 
try, and airports keyed 
to the highest service 
|| efficiency day and night. 
| Today, one does not buy 
an airplane—but a noa- 
tional organization which 
ii makes the individual 
plane a sound modern 


utility. 








JAmeS C, WILLSON 


& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York 
Louisville, Ky. 


Through close association with the corpo- 
rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerning this largest 
aggregate of invested capital in aviation 
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Stormy Mirabeau 


THE Stormy LIFE oF MrraseAu— 
Henry de Jouvenel—Houghton, Mifflin 


($3.50). 


How can one do without love? 
I’m willing to bet that at my age 
Mama didn’t know how to say no. 
Each season has its rage ; 

Some day I too will be sage, 

But why must you hurry me so? 


The singer was Gabriel Mirabeau, a boy 
of 15 with a stocky figure and a face that 
bore marks of the pox in puffy profusion. 
His audience was his tutor, to whose re- 
provals he was retorting. Indignant, the 
tutor reported the cause of the reproval 
to Mirabeau Sr.: “Must I confess to you, 
Monsieur, that his ways have already 
forced me to dismiss two maids?” 

Out of boarding-school went Gabriel, 
into the army. Jailed by his father, shot 
at by his profligate mother, seduced by his 
sister, married by a good girl, Gabriel’s 
troubles seemed only to begin when he met 
Sophie de Monnier. The 21-year-old wife 
of a rich but devout sexagenarian, Sophie 
had large, black, red-rimmed eyes. When 
Gabriel eloped with her, his head was de- 
clared forfeit, for rape. Yet when she was 
captured he returned to her side just in 
time to prevent her taking the poison he 
knew she always carried with her. After 
four years in separate cells he stole to her 
one night, to find the long separation had 
made her a stranger, convent-grey and dull, 
while for him, a man, the four years’ con- 
finement among books had served to un- 
shackle his mind. Nevertheless, he passed 
up his chance of escape to fight, as their 
own lawyer, for reversal of his death sen- 
tence, for her freedom and separation from 
her husband. He won. 

He was now 33. Spending less time with 
more women, he began an active public 
life. He wrote pamphlets and books on 
finance and history. One such opus, well- 
worded, eclectic, seditious, got him ap- 
pointed “out of harm’s way” as diplomat- 
at-large to the Court of Berlin where he 
nearly succeeded in embroiling Germany 
and France, at a time when there was “not 
a cent in the French treasury.” France’s 
poverty, he found, was due to the preda- 
tory habits of nobility and clergy. Against 
them he, a people’s deputy in Paris, at- 
tempted to unite King and People. Of the 
despised People’s deputies he made a Na- 
tional Assembly and, when the Revolution 
of 1789 occurred, tried to get the King to 
recognize the People as France’s new gov- 
erning power. The King, unfortunately for 
himself, would not listen. Most of the 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





clergy, shrewd, did listen. The Revolution 
was a success. 

Called ‘“‘Voice of the Revolution,” Mira- 
beau, with his loud tongue and sense of 
drama, was an incendiary orator who said 
To 


daring things at crucial moments. 





GABRIEL MIRABEAU 


... progressed from maids to 
statesmanship. 


Louis XVI. snubbing his assembly, Mira- 
beau grimly retorted: “It is thus that kings 
are led to the scaffold.” 

In 1791’s stormy April, Mirabeau, 42, 
died, begging doctors for opium. 

The Significance. Many Frenchmen 
have written about Mirabeau—notably 
Louis Barthou whom Author Jouvenel, 
generous, believes ‘almost conclusive.” 
Orderly, perceptively, amusedly, with a 
good eye for a subject’s public-private pro- 
portions, Author Jouvenel renders this por- 
trait as a biography in the tradition, though 
not the manner, of Plutarch, Suetonius, 
Maurois. 


The Author. Able editor of the Paris. 


Matin from 1905 to 1924, Henry de Jou- 
venel entered French politics actively via 
the Senate in 1921. He was made a dele- 
gate to the League of Nations, and in 1924 
became Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts under Premier Poincaré. In 
1925 he did a brilliant six-months’ job as 
French High Commissioner for Syria. Re- 
turning to Paris in 1926, he later began La 
Revue des Vivants with the help of other 
War survivors (his Croix de Guerre is for 
Verdun). Now aged 53, he continues in 
the French Senate, a potent member of 


the foreign affairs committee. His book 
about France’s Mirabeau might be in a 
measure paralleled in the U. S. if Senator 
Borah should break the tradition of inartis- 
ticness in U. S. politics and write a frank, 
intelligent, amusing life of Tom Paine. 
———o— 

Again, Deeping 

Roper’s Row—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2.50). 

“Dark and pale,” Chris Hazzard was a 
“little fellow, narrow shouldered, fragile, 
and lame’’—with a big head and “defiant” 
hair and “a something in his eyes.” Ruth 
Avery, living next-room in London’s pov- 
erty-stricken Roper’s Row, was “a dusky 
thing, far darker than he was—slim and 
sensitive . . . not smiling her face had a 
mute, apprehensive sadness.” Yet to Ruth, 
as to all persons, Hazzard felt unfriendly, 
not only because he thought his lameness 
set him apart, but because all social feel- 
ings were at a very low ebb in him. He 
felt all alone when his mother died—alone 
and on the downgrade of despair, until 
Ruth, sacrificing their reputations and her 
job, went to keep house for him, to take 
up the work of making a doctor out of 
him. She succeeded with her £1,000 legacy 
and her advice, which he followed, that he 
substitute paying patients for charity ones. 
Society, the married state and the world 
outside Roper’s Row claimed Chris Haz- 
zard. Thus ends the saga of a man reared 
by his mother, raised by his wife. 

Author Deeping, whose Roper’s Row 
bears some slight hero-resemblance to 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, 
writes with experience of medicine, which 
he practiced before and during the World 
War. Deeping’s previous Sorrell and Son 
was rated part and parcel of Anglo-Saxon 
realism. 


Dada Novel 


THe EATeR oF DARKNESS—Robert M. 
Coates—Macaulay ($2.50). 





“To My Father and Mother, Nick 
Carter . . . ex-Mayor Hylan, Gertrude 
Stein . . . Oleg Skrypitzine . . . Gerald 


Chapman, Harold Loeb, The New York 
Times . . . and Fantémas this book is af- 
fectionately or gratefully dedicated.” 
Author Coates lives in Manhattan’s 
Chelsea at the end of a disconnected tele- 
phone-wire, and it is in Chelsea that his 
story begins. There one Charles Dograr, 
“a rare and sensitive soul” meets “one 
night at 5 a. m.” a remarkably white- 
browed, long-handed old gentleman clad 
in a pair of long green silk stockings. Old 
Picrolas reveals that he is an eater of dark- 
ness. He controls a ray invention, by 
which he can not only see through dis- 
tant men’s brains but pulverize them as 
well. Hospitably, Picrolas offers Dograr 
a share in his ray-murders. Charmed, 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


pose. | BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


? slave. 


Tue Pays or Ferenc MotnAr— 
Irony, tender, smart, concise, distinguishes Author 
Molnar’s 20 plays, now published simultaneously in 
Budapest, London, Berlin, Rome, N. Y. (See Time, 
July 22.) 

Srupies oF SAVAGES AND SEx — Ernest Crawley, Dut- 
ton, $4.50. 
the savage. 

MEN anp Macuines—Stuart Chase, Macmillan, $2.50. 
Practical discussion of civilization’s most unruly 


Vanguard, $6.00. 


Wherein civilization learns sex from 


(July 22.) 


(July 22.) 
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RSE SEBS 


ow you can own 
a library that is 
rich and beautiful 


HERE isnow an opportunity for people 
Toe discrimination to acquire, at mod- 
erate cost, rare and beautiful books which 
formerly only wealthy, expert collectors 
would have been able to afford. This 
is now made possible through the unique 
group-subscription plan of 


Ckef? sien 
timited (chtions 
heniiek a 


There are no dues in this Club. But 
members are enabled to obtain, at a 
really low price, twelve books of unsur- 
passed beauty and distinction each year. 
The books will be well-known classics 
never before done in similar form— 
works like Leaves of Grass, the com- 
plete, unexpurgated Gulliver's Travels, a 
new translation into modern English of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. Richly illustrated, 
luxuriously bound, exquisitely printed on 
the finest papers, by these famous artists 
and typographers : 
*Rene Clarke 
T. M. Cleland 
W. A. Dwiggins 


Allen Lewis 
N. T. A. Munder 
John Henry Nash 


C. B. Falls C. P. Rollins 
Frederic W. Goudy  W.E. Rudge 


Edwin Grabhorn 
John Held, Jr. 
Alexander King Frederic Warde 
W. A. Kittredge Edward A. Wilson 
Think of the pleasure of owning books which 
these men have designed! Only 1500 may have 
that pleasure; and because the number of copies 
is limited, their permanent value is assured. If 
you are interested, write for a prospectus giv- 
ing complete details— promptly, for the mem- 
bership is filling rapidly. There is no obligation. 
Send for prospectus to Mr. Theodore Madden 
Tue LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 
i East 45th Street + 4+ 4+ New York 


Rudolph Ruzicka 
D. B. Updike 


LP pase eck Wed 


Mention TIME when 





responding to an 
advertisement 
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Herbert Witherspoon, President. In- 
structors of world-wide fame. Accred- 
ited. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Certificates, Degrees, 
Diplomas. Dormitory. 85 FREE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS. 63rd year. Summer Session, 
June 24. Fall Session, Sept. 9. Catalog. 
Address, CARL D. KINSEY, Manager. 
905 Chicago Musical College Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











| spite their obvious similarity, 
| Renn, thicker-skinned through a blind pa- 





Dograr accepts. They aim the ray. Soon 
the city awakes to find Harry Hansen, Wil- 
liam Soskin, Heywood Broun, Henry 
Seidl Canby, Asa Huddleberry and George 
Jean Nathan all dead. When the old man’s 
hospitality becomes too exacting, Dograr 
leaves, preferring to have six Weber & 
Heilbroner shirts “in the Manhattan man- 
ner” at $4.40 each (advt.), and an Oriental 
dancer named Sweet Adeline. At the end 
Charles is seen walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue smoking a cigar (brand not noted: 
Author Coates advertises everything but 
cigars). 

Significance: Ford Madox Ford calls 
this “not the first but the best Dada novel.” 

Dadaism is extinct. Fathered by Painter 
Francis Picabia, mothered by Poet Tristan 
Tzara, Dadaism was born at the Cabaret 
Voltaire, Paris, 1916, when Poet Tzara, 20, 
thus christened it (in verse): ““Dada is not 
a literary school. . . . Anonymous Society 
for the Exploitation of Ideas, Dada has 
391 different attitudes and colors according 
to the sex of the president. It transforms 
itself—affirms—at the same time contra- 
dicts—without any importance—cries— 
goes fishing, Dada is the chameleon of 
rapid and interested change, Dada is op- 
posed to the future, Dada is dead.” 

Added André Gide: “These two sylla- 
bles [Dada] reached the goal of sonorous 
inanity.” 








Daacws 
Remarquable 
War—Ludwig Renn—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). 


To Author Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front (T1tme, June 17) so sim- 
ilar is Author Renn’s War that compar- 
isons of the two will be inevitable. 

Author Renn begins with the 1914 ad- 
vance through Belgium. ‘‘We” cross riv- 
ers, take towns, shoot rifles. Deep in 


France, shells displace bullets and flying | 


shrapnel forces “us” to dig into the earth. 
Bang! rat-a-tat! whack! bang! “My” 
friend crawls under sheet. Showers of 
sparks on the ground, then Crash!—a dark 
brown cloud over the front line. There is 
a curious noise close by. Something 


moves under the sheet. A jagged hole in | 


it appears. Boo-oom!—pat-pat-pat! The 
ground shakes. Gas. Shrieks. Four 
years of this. Escape: death, a wound, a 
breakdown, intoxication, an occasional 
stolen feast. In 1918 comes disintegration, 
lack of coordination between common sol- 
dier and superior, retreat, final defeat. 
Comparing Authors Renn and Re- 


marque, most readers will decide that, de- 
Author 


triotism, has not the subjective depth of 
Author Remarque. In comparison, War 
will seem psychologically shallow, less 
moving. 

Mention 

THe Deruca Triat—Ricarda Huch— 
Macaulay ($2). 

Murder mystery with three differences: 
1) it is written by a German woman of 65; 
2) depending little on suspense, it has a 
sympathetic main character in an excitable 
Italian doctor on trial for murdering his 
cancer-stricken wife out of pity; 3) the 
doctor’s vivacity is opposed, humorously, 
psychologically, to Teutonic judicial 
phlegm 


3 aut eae 





’Round the Horn 


in an Afternoon 


There’s a lot more than just the maximum 
of comfort and utility ina Corsair. Buy one 
for a purpose... yes... for it’s the ideal 
commuter, . . but it’s from the unexpected 
little pleasures that you'll get the biggest 
thrill. Up and away wherever you wish. . . 
on a craft that fairly breathes ‘‘saltiness’’ 
from every seam . . . with a jaunty sweep 
to its lines and romance in its every plank 
-.. thirty feet of pure joy . .. that’s the 
Corsair. Get out on the water for a ride. 
If there’s no dealer nearby, write for com- 
plete, illustrated catalogue Number T-8. 
Corsair prices are exceptionally moderate 
and terms are convenient. Investigate aow. 


‘CORSAIR' 
¢ Rs 


? 
J. 
. 


x 


CORSAIR BOAT CO. 


1030 Buhl Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























KISKI 


Come Visit the School—Then Decide 
See your boy’s school before youselect it. Drive 
up to Kiski. Delightfultrip. Foothills of the 
Alleghenies. 200-acre campus. Golf course 
You will find it a school that can bring out the 
best in your boy. He can set his own pace. 
Write for the “Kiski Plan." 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. | 








Commonwealth Edison 
Company has paid 159 
consecutive dividendsto 
ats stockholders. Send 
for 1929 Year Book. 
Stock_ listed on The 
Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


tears down and re-builds overnight, keeping 
abreast of advancing times, Her new 44-story 
Board of Trade Building rises majestically on 
the site of her famous old grain exchange. 
The builders chose EDISON SERVICE for 
power and light supply— indicative also of the 
advancing times, for the old building operated 
itsownelectric plant, This change is significant 
of the trend toward EDISON SERVICE for 
large buildings and factories, where efficiency 
and economy of power supply are requisites, 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
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Schools for Negroes 











There are only two medical schools for 


the 10,000,000 Negroes in the U. S.: 


Howard University Medical School at | 


Washington and Meharry Medical College 
at Nashville. Each has about 250 students 
enrolled, each graduates about 50 yearly. 
A few good students who can find no 
room at Howard or Meharry can matricu- 





late at a very few white colleges in north- , 


ern.states. The University of Chicago is 
the least exclusive. It usually has about 
r5 Negro students. But all the white col- 
leges together have barely 100 Negroes on 
their rolls, graduate about 25 yearly. 

How these 125 Negro graduates are to 
get their hospital experience is a problem 
which the Journal of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges last week 
called to the profession’s attention by its 
reports of the Association’s last meeting. 
A doctor must spend one or more years at 


a hospital before he can be reckoned re- | 
liable for general practice. But there are | 


only seven good Negro hospitals in the 





country and they can accommodate only | 


50 internes yearly. Practically none of the 
rest can get posts in general hospitals. So 
they must get work in dubious private 
hospitals or sanatoriums or else start 
practicing unprepared. Their medical in- 
experience makes patients distrust them. 
The patients do with home remedies or go 
to white doctors. 

Solution offered to the Association: let 
white medical leaders heip Negro hospitals 
improve until they are fit to train internes; 
let new Negro hospitals be developed, par- 
ticularly in northern Negro communities. 
make no discrimination between white and 
Negro medical students or internes, in 
schools or hospitals. 


Howard University was founded at 
Washington, D. C. in 1867 by General 
Oliver Otis Howard who commanded the 
Union Army in that neighborhood. The 
medical school, established soon thereafter, 
includes white and colored students. For 
almost 50 years the school had little 
money. Teachers received little pay. Then 
the Rockefeller General Education Board 
gave it $250,000, individual whites about 
$80,000 and Negroes a little more than 
$170,000. President of Howard is Mor- 
decai Wyatt Johnson, Negro. 

Meharry College goes back to a wander- 
ing Irishman who raised five sons as 
Methodists. Prosperous for their time 
(post-Civil War period), they gave their 
joint surplus of $30,000 to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for a Christian college 
to train colored youths in medicine. The 
church founded the college at Nashville. 
First head and instructor was Dr. George 
W. Hubbard, onetime Union Army private 
who had hastily studied medicine. His 
helper was Dr. W. G. Snead, onetime Con- 
federate Army surgeon. Present president 
of Irish-founded Meharry is Dr. John J. 
Mullowney, white. 
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Wise College Youngsters 
Know Their Luggage... 


and insist on a good-looking 
Hartmann Student Special 


OR this good-looking, marvelously practical and convenient 

wardrobe affair is the accepted traveling equipment for the 
modern, spruce looking youngster setting sail for college. Or the 
good looking daughter heading for the equally fashionable girls’ 
school. ; 

It’s a clean cut, thoroughbred looking affair...this Hartmann 
Student Special. Easy to travel with and the sort of luggage 
they’re proud to own. Ruggedly built, it’s good for four years 
hard school service, many more besides. Saves clothes, induces 
better care of them and is quite modestly priced. 

Four sizes, 6 to 12 hangers, 4 commodious drawers, shoe case 
and laundry bag. In the season’s smartest colors. 

Model 9440 Series 
Taxi steamer 6 hangers—Price $45.00 Standard size 10 hangers—Price $50.00 
Three-quarter 8 * “47.50 Extra size les ** $5.00 


Other Hartmann STUDENT SPECIALS — $35.00, $57.50 and $85.00 
Freight necessitates slightly higher prices in the South & West 


At the better shops and department stores 


HARTMANN 


STUDENT SPECIAL WARDROBE 


TRUNKS 


Hartmann Trunk Company, Racine, Wis. 











he who 


appreciates 
a ship with 
“snap” 
Even to the newly 


— initiated, there’s a 


marked distinction in the brilliant per- 
formance of the Bellanca. Take-off 
*‘snap”’ means the gathering of its 
vast power into one swift skyward 
gesture, whether starting from a flying 
field or waterport. “Snap”’ in flight 
means a smooth stability, an easy 
flexibility...that quality of sure 
sturdiness which you admire in a fine 
motor car. For the Bellanca performs 
with equal ‘‘snap’’ on wheei gear or 
floats—with its full load of six people, 
plenty of baggage, and fuel for more 
than 500 miles. Leader of the Whirl- 
wind-engined class of cabin planes, 
famed for its quick take-off, remark- 
able load carrying capacity, and unus- 
ual strength of construction, the Bel- 
lanca continues to set the pace for 
speed, comfort, and safety. Complete 
specification of the Bellanca CH 300 
and the Bellanca Seaplane, and ap- 
pointment for demonstration flight 
with nearest distributor, on request. 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New 
Castle, Delaware. 


Vv 
BELLANCA 


AIRCRAFT 


Powered with the Wright ‘‘Whirlwind Nine’’ (]-6) 
Engine. On wheel gear: pilot and payload, 1,215 lbs.; 
high speed, 145 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 122 m.p.h. As 
a Seaplane: pilot and payload, 1,205 lbs; high speed, 
130 m.p.h.; cruising speed, 110 m.p.h 
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AERONAUTICS 





| National Air Academy 


The U. S. Army has a National Mili- 


| tary Academy at West Point, N. Y. The 


Navy has a National Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md. Why not a National 
Aviation Academy under a Federal De- 
partment of Aeronautics? 

Aeronautics, William B. Ziff’s aviation 
monthly published in Chicago, recently 
printed the idea as a corollary of Col. 
William Mitchell’s revived demand for a 
Department of Aeronautics (TrmeE, June 
10). The National Aviation Academy 
might be located at some midcontinent 
point remote from possible boundary in- 
vasions. To it Congressmen might nomi- 
nate cadets who would get a four-year 


training in mechanics, piloting, tactics, 
strategy. Graduates would be able to 


move in war as an independent force, in- 


| stead of as auxiliaries to Army or Navy 


groups. 


This idea published, Aeronautics waited 
for public comment. Last week it an- 
nounced honestly: “So far nothing has 
materialized except a notable expression 
of sympathy from a large share of the 
daily press, and a few of the usual large 
gestures from those who profess to believe 
that the present hodgepodge is the noblest 
possibility of our great democracy.” 

Publisher Ziff, Editor Harley W. Mit- 
chell and Contributor-Col. Mitchell* know, 
however, that the Secretaries of the vari- 
ous Government departments which now 
have aeronautic subdivisions, are not op- 
posing an eventual Department of Aero- 
nautics or a National Aviation Academy. 

Edward Pearson Warner, onetime 
(1926-29) Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, now editor of Avia- 
tion, leading air weekly, said last week: 
“That probably will eventually become 
desirable, but it would be unwise while 
the air force remains interlocked with the 
Army and Navy as closely as now seems 
advisable. In another ten or 20 years 
the outlook may change very greatly.” 








Flights & Flyers 
Mud. At Shreveport, La., stunt-loving 
Radio Station KWKH, owned by Hender- 
son Iron Works, rushed a plane into the 
air for an endurance flight to anticipate 
the time when endurance attempts would 
become too banal for public attention. 
The plane stayed up 1284 hours. Averred 
E. B. Redline, flight director: malicious 
persons put mud in the gasoline supply. 
Water in gasoline supplied him at one 
of his refueling stops, and not storms in 
themselves, forced Captain Ross G. Hoyt 
down and led to his crash on his 8,500-mi. 
New York-Nome-New York flight, he re- 
ported to the War Department last week. 
Schlee Hurt. Two years ago Edward 
F. Schlee and William Brock flew east- 
ward across the Atlantic and Eurasia as 
far as Tokyo. Their fame helped set them 
up in business at Detroit as the Schlee- 
Brock Aircraft Corp. sales agents. Last 
week at Detroit, Flyer Schlee was turning 
over a plane propeller by han, to start 
the motor. He failed to maintain the 


*Editor Mitchell and Col. Mitchell are no kin 


gingerliness essential for handstarting a 
plane motor. His motor did not start 
The propeller kicked back, struck him, 
tore flesh, broke an arm bone, concussed 
his brain. Detroit surgeons found that 
he had a fair chance to live. 

Ingalls Inspects. David Sinton Ingalls, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy in charge 
of Aeronautics, last week began an air 





E. HAMILTON LEE 


. . . like an old cowman. 


inspection trip to all Navy stations and 
bases. He flew his own plane solo, and 
like a cavalry officer with his aide trotting 
behind, had Commander R. P. Molten fly- 
ing along in another plane. 

1,000,000 Miles. “It must make an old 
cowman mad to see a fellow in shiny 
boots and polo pants riding a slick horse 
Well, it hurts in a way to see these mail 
pilots climbing up into heated cabins or 
cockpits and talking to somebody on the 
ground over the radiophone.” Thus re- 
pined E. Hamilton Lee, 37, who flew the 
first experimental air mail routes for the 
Government eleven years ago. Planes 
were relatively primitive then, routes un- 
marked, every trip a life’s risk. Reason 
for Senior Pilot Lee’s last week’s thought 
retrospection. He had just completed 
1,000,000 miles of flying. He works for 
Boeing Air Transport, most of whose 
pilots were previously in the difficult Air 
Mail Service. 

Axelson Engine. Axelson Machine Co 
of Los Angeles were justly vexed at the 
report that a broken valve had ended an 
endurance flight at Minneapolis (Time 


July 8). That plane was driven by 4 
seven-cylinder radial Axelson motor (de- 
veloped last year), which carried the 


Axelson pride—a device equalizing valve 
lifts and minimizing the strains which 
break valves. What investigation showed 
actually stopped the flight was a nut which 
broke because a mechanic had not prop- 
erly tightened a companion nut 

Senator Bingham Blimps. Senator 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut last week 
was inspecting the balloon hangars at 
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Langley Field, Va. Came urgent sum- ? 
mons to attend the Senate Finance Com- 

— mittee’s hearing on the tariff at Wash- 
ington, 140 miles away. Capt. William 

a J. Flood of the Army Air Corps, who 

rt earlier in the year landed a blimp on the | 

m, roof of the Munitions Building in Wash- 

ed ington, offered and proceeded to blimp the | 

lal senator to “the front door of the capitol,” | 

; depositing him conveniently in the plaza 

Is, near the Senate wing. Predicted the most 

Be air-conscious senator: ‘“That’s the way 

aLe all congressmen will arrive here soon.” 

Airports of Entry 
Two nearby ports of entry are not 





incompatible, as the Government indicated 
last week by designating both Ford Air- 
port at Dearborn and Grosse Isle Airport 
near Detroit 15 miles apart. A_ third 
gateway for foreign air commerce named 
last week is Newport, Vt. Thus there are 
13 airports of entry in the U. S—last 
week’s three and Key West, Miami, St. 
Paul, Albany, San Juan, Seattle, Lake 
Union (near Seattle), Newark (N. J.), 
San Diego, Los Angeles (all ports under 
Los Angeles jurisdiction). 


a 
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??? Hours 

The buzzards that soar over St. Louis, 
Mo., were perplexed last week. No idle 
fliers themselves, they were obliged to 
alight now and then, to eat, to drink, to 
sleep, or just to consider with angry red 


eyes the creature, much bigger than a | 


buzzard, which droned around in circles 














lake its ey 6 c. 


For today’s tempo—be it business 
or pleasure —is keyed to a faster 
rhythm. We cross country tourists 





eminent engineering** that em- 
braces the sum of European and 
American scientific knowledge in 
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Exports and Imports 
Through New Orleans 


Credit established at the Canal Bank of New Orleans 
enables you to transact business with any part of the 
South and every important city and trading territory 
in the world. 

Southern business knows and respects the Canal 
Bank. Southerners know, too, that through its ninety- 
eight years of steady growth it has stood solidly 
behind every transaction, assuring prompt payment 
of moneys, and protecting the interests of national 
distributors and international exporters. 

The Canal Bank is thoroughly familiar with the 
banking needs of the trading areas it serves and pro- 
vides a complete banking service, with all the ex- 
perience and facilities that nearly a century of pro- 
gressive commercial banking can give. 


Write for our NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
South's Commercial Progress since 1831 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Million-Dollar Names 


Last week a select portion of the U. S. 
public was permitted to buy stock in 
Shenandoah Corp., a newborn investment 
trust which came into being with a silver 
spoon of $102,000,000 resources in its 
mouth. Eager, the public snapped up one 
million shares of common, one million 
shares of preferred, paying up to 42 for 
common offered at 174 and up to 60 for 
preferred offered at 50. By midafternoon 
of the first day’s sale there was no Shenan- 
doah stock available. 

Shenandoah Corp. was broadly em- 
powered to “buy, sell, trade in and hold 
stocks and securities of any kind... 
participate in syndicates and underwritings 

. exercise such other of its charter 
powers as its Board of Directors may from 
time to time determine.” The Board thus 
broadly trusted contained great names. 
One was Goldman Sachs & Co., potent 
financiers. Another was Harrison Wil- 
liams, potent utility man. After the House 
of Morgan has taken its bow as First in 
Finance, it is questionable whether any 
other banking house, from the standpoint 
of present and recent activity, much out- 
ranks Goldman Sachs. As for Mr. Wil- 
liams, if all the utilities in which he is 
interested should suddenly be demolished, 
one U. S. electric light out of every ten 
would go dark. The investor in Shenan- 
deah is virtually turning his money over 
to Sidney Weinburg and Waddill Catch- 
ings of Goldman Sachs and to Harrison 
Williams of Central States Electric Corp. 
—men whose names are million-dollar as- 
sets in billion-dollar industries. 

‘Goldman Sachs. Simplest measure of 
a successful banking house is the success 
of the issues it has backed. Many are 
the winners that Goldman Sachs has 
sponsored. It brought out a Lambert 
Pharmacal issue at 413, Woolworth at 55, 
May Dept. Stores at 50, Continental Can 
at 524, S. H. Kress at 60, Sears Roebuck 
at 50, United Biscuit at 28. Special pride is 
taken in National Dairy Products, issued 
three years ago at 33. The stock has 
paid a 334 stock dividend, followed by 
a 100% stock dividend, is now selling 
at 78. One of the original $33 shares 
has become worth $624. Brilliant also 
has been the record of Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corp., Goldman Sachs Co.’s own 
investment trust. Issued last December 
at 104 its stock opened at 109, split two 
for one, is now at 116, making an original 
$109 investment now worth $232. 

Original Goldman Sachs partners were 
Julius Goldman, Harry Sachs, Samuel 
Sachs. The company began as a buyer of 
commercial paper, with its funds so 
meager that Harry and Samuel Sachs are 
said to have spent part of their time as 
commercial paper buyers and the re- 
mainder as clothing peddlers with packs 
on their backs. When the sons of the 
founders became active in the business, 
difficulties arose between young Henry 
Goldman and the Sachs family, reputedly 
concerning Mr. Goldman’s sympathetic 
War attitude toward the Central Powers. 
At any rate, there are now no Goldmans 
in Goldman Sachs. Founders Harry Sachs 
and Samuel Sachs sometimes visit the 





OP.&A. 
MARTIN JOHN INSULL 


Textile in the hand, power in the bush. 
(See col. 3) 


offices, are more frequently engaged in 
trips to Europe and other distant localities. 
Sons Walter, Arthur and Howard Sachs 
are partners. Walter Sachs lives at 
Darien, Conn. Arthur Sachs specializes in 
foreign exchange. 

Able are the younger Sachses but the 
weightiest thinking and most potent 
activities of Goldman Sachs proceed from 
Partner Sidney Weinburg and Partner 
Waddill Catchings. Partner Weinburg, 
treasurer of Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corp., has the reputation of being the best 
“picker” (of likely issues) in the Street. 
A small but significant example of his 
selective ability has been furnished by the 
annual outings of the Bond Club. At this 
outing, automobiles are put up as prizes, 
tickets on the automobile are issued, and 
the Bond Clubbers trade in the tickets in 
such a manner that the smartest trader 


wins the car. In the last three outings,. 


Trader Weinburg has won six automobiles. 
He and Partner Catchings handle all the 
syndicate business of the company and 
represent it on the Shenandoah directorate. 

Tall, calm, quiet Waddill Catchings, 
president of Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corp., is widely recognized as a Coming 
Man of Wall Street. He graduated from 
Harvard (1901), took a law degree (1904), 
entered business in 1911 with the Central 
Foundry Co. From 1915 to 1917 he was 
a Morgan Man (export division), then 
spent a year’as president of Schloss Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. on the Executive 
Committee of which he still-serves. He 
has written on many an industrial topic, 
has been recently engaged with William T. 
Foster on a study of the Reserve Board 
v. Wall Street situation. Whenever Mr. 
Catchings can catch some leisure from 
his business cares, he travels to his Lake 
Placid log cabin. 

Williams. It has been remarked that 
Harrison Williams has more utility knowl- 
edge in his little finger than any other 
utility man has in his entire anatomy. 


Exaggerated is this statement, yet not un- 
founded. Mr. Williams’ Central States 
Electric Corp. is a holding company which 
owns more than 810,000 shares of North 
American Co., which, through subsidiaries, 
furnishes light and power in Cleveland, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Wash- 
ington, and more than goo other U. S. 
communities. Central States was promi- 
nent in the formation of American Cities 
Power and Light and of Electric Share- 
holdings Corp. It has large holdings in 
other potent utility companies. It is said 
that Mr. Williams has resigned from many 
of his holding company directorates be- 
cause so much of his time was used up in 
meeting, entertaining and conferring with 
visiting executives of the numerous sub- 
sidiaries. 

The Williams hobby is marine explora- 
tion. In connection with Vincent Astor, 
Marshall Field and Henry D. Whiton, and 
under the auspices of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, he financed Explorer Wil- 
liam Beebe’s expedition to the Galapagos 
Islands. On Galapagos there is a volcano 
now named Harrison Williams. In 1920 
he bought the Krupp-built yacht Vanados, 
then Largest Yacht, rechristened it War- 
rior, equipped it with apparatus for testing 
ocean currents and temperatures. In 1926 
he married Mrs. Mona Travis Strader 
Bush, onetime wife of James I. Bush, vice 
president of Equitable Trust Co. and took 
the Warrior on a round-the-world honey- 
moon. When the Prince of Wales visited 
the U. S. in 1919, he was Mr. Williams’ 
guest at Glen Cove, L. I. Last May Mr. 
Williams bought the late Elbert H. Gary’s 
house at 5th Avenue and g4th St., Man- 


hattan. 
—o——_ 


Insull Textiles 


Samuel Insull, foremost public utilita- 
rian of the Midwest,* last week became the 
dominant textile miller of Maine. Martin 
Insull, his brother and second-in-com- 
mand, announced the purchase by Insull- 
controlled New England Public Service 
Co. of four Maine cotton plants including 
Bates Manufacturing Co. at Lewiston. 

It was by no means the first such In- 
sull purchase. New England textile mills 
have been shutting down in numbers for 
the past several years. And Samuel Insull 
has been on hand to buy them in, not be- 
cause he wanted to get into the sagging 
textile industry but because a textile plant 
in the hand is a power plant in the bush. 
Cotton mills are built beside waterfalls 
and alert Mr. Insull is a maker and seller 
of electricity. 

Last week’s Maine purchase was ac- 
companied by an Insull statement, indica- 
tive of the present condition of New Eng- 
land and suggestive of a new motive in the 
Insullation thereof. 

Just as other power men have become 
newspaper owners to ensure a market for 
their paper-making subsidiaries (TIME, 
April 22 et seg.), so the Insull interests 
were entering actually into the textile 
trade to ensure “large numbers of new 
power customers.” Brother Martin In- 
sull said: “The primary object is to serve 

Last week, the directors of Middle West 
Utilities Co., great Insull holding company, voted 
a 10-to-1 splitup of its stock which, selling at 
$158 late in June, touched $370 per share last 
week. Stockholders were given 67 million dollars 
worth of “rights.” 
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the textile industry in New England, better 
business there and increase employment.” 

The Insulls mean to continue their prac- 
tical philanthropy, to buy more New Eng- 
land textile plants and thus “forestall 
financial ruin and consequent distress to 
numerous, communities through enforced 
idleness of thousands of workers.” In 
other words, having bought big stakes in 
New England, the Insulls must now help 
keep New England alive. They can afford 
to run a few textile mills at a loss if that 
will keep the workers there to buy light. 


Statistics 


Last week, among many a statistic, the 
following were noteworthy: 

42,027,470,000 is the number of ton- 
miles of freight handled by U. S. Class 1 
railroads in May. It means that U. S. 
freight trains did a job equivalent to car- 
rying a one-ton weight some 42 billion 
miles. It was the best May mark in rail- 
road history. In May 1929 the average 
freight train carried a load of 26.6 tons, 





Sound Value 


YALUATION of securities by any other method than that of 

accepting the current market price is an extremely difficult 
problem, even for the most skilled accountants. Much guess 
work necessarily enters into an acceptable result. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Like all good rules, the one above stated has an exception. The 
stocks of insurance companies are susceptible of close valuation 
by experts. The reason is that insurance companies operating 
in the United States are obliged by law to file annual sworn state- 
ments with the various State Insurance Departments which are 
by far the most complete reports required by any class of insti- 
tution, not excepting banks. From these statements it is possible 
to place an actual value upon the stocks of the companies. 


It follows that the managers of portfolios of Insuranshares Trust 
Certificates know at all times the intrinsic value of the securities 
in those funds. Management of Insuranshares trust funds is 
based upon information much more complete than can be 
gathered in connection with any other class of securities. 


Full information will be sent upon request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago San Francisco 





Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 


Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 


Kansas City 


Spokane 
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moved this load 32.9 miles per day, at the 
record-breaking speed of 13.3 m.p.h. 

51.2% records much of the power and 
glory of the British Empire. It is the 
percentage of world shipbuilding that is 
being carried on in British and Irish ship- 
yards, thus establishes Great Britain as 
builder of slightly more than one-half the 
world’s total ship tonnage. At the close 
of June there were 2,838,225 tons of ships 
being built throughout the world. Of 
this tonnage, British and Irish yards were 
contributing 1,454,906; all other countries 
1,383,319. 

184 recorded the number of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents in New York State in 
June. It was a large statistic of its kind. 
Many a fatality had occurred in construc- 
tion work. Among causes of deaths were: 
Motor vehicles, 24; trains, 13; elevators 
and hoists, 5; cranes and conveyors, 5; 
falling objects, 2; steam shovels, 2; falls, 
25; handling of objects, 18; explosions, 
hot substances and electricity, 14. 

3,584,700 measured a record-breaking 
turnover one day last week on the New 
York Curb Market. It was about a quar- 
ter-million shares over the previous high 
total (June 28). Utility trading accounted 
for the new high, 895,100 shares of Ni- 
agara Hudson Power turning over during 
the day. 

75% of the world’s radio sets bear the 
inscription Made In America. Some 23,- 
000,000 sets are now in operation. 

10,900,000 is the estimate of the num- 
ber of passengers who ride each day on 
elevators in New York City. Elevator 
speeds vary from 700 ft. to 1,000 ft. per 
minute. There are 28,104 elevators in 
Manhattan. Chances are 218.000,000 to 1 
that an elevator-passenger will be alive at 
the end of a trip. Buildings with most 
elevators are: Equitable, 59; New York 
Life, 38; New York Central and Graybar, 
37 each. Tall Woolworth has only 30. 
Manhattan had 105 elevator accidents 
last year. Many of these involved not ele- 
vators but careless persons falling down 
the shafts. 

$5,908,000,000 represents last week’s 
loans-to-brokers. It was a new high record 
in brokers’ loans with a $95,000,000 gain 
for the week. It was also considerably 
higher than the figures prevailing during 
the Reserve Board v. Stock Market excite- 
ment last February and March. 

2,000,000 was stamped last week on a 
model A Ford. The first million took 13 
months; the second million six months, 20 
days. Third million will take even less 
time. 


> 


New Buick, New Willys 

The 1930 models of Buicks and Willys- 
Knights were last week introduced. 

The new Buicks (14 body types) were 
from two to three inches longer in wheel- 
base, varying from 118 to 132 inches. 
Horsepowers were increased from 74 to 81, 
from go} to gg. Restyling has centered 
upon elimination of the radiator and body 
“bulge” in the old models. 

The new Willys-Knights (four body 
types) utilizes a new sleeve-valve engine 
developing 82 h.p. at 3.200 r.p.m. 
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PRIMING COAT 


This Aluminum 
of the wood 
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iming coat seals the surface 
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the finishing coats of paint. 


EPAINTING a home that begins to show 
signs of dinginess and neglect should not be 
considered as an item of expense. It is an in- 
vestment, paying big dividends in beauty and 
cleanliness . . . in increased property value... 
and in the rating accorded the home owner by 
friends and neighbors. 


Thoughtful, far-seeing home owners realize this 
economic truth—and are insuring the invest- 
ment feature of their painting jobs with a prim- 
ing coat of Aluminum Paint. 


The best of ordinary paints cannot resist the 
warping and checking of wood—caused by alter- 
nating moisture and dryness. It peels and checks 
unless applied over a moisture-proof foundation. 


Aluminum Paint, used as a primer, is just ex- 
actly that. It puts an impermeable metal coating 





between the wood and the weather. Shuts out 
the moisture and preserves the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the finish coats long after the ordinary 
paint job would have broken down. 


Both your architect and your painting con- 
tractor know why, and how, the use of Alumi- 
num Paint as a priming coat prolongs the life of 
the paint you apply to your home. Ask them 
about it. They’ll be glad to explain. 


ALUMINUM CompaANy OF AMERICA 
2415 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALBRON The pigment base for the better grades of Aluminum Paintis ALBRON 
made of pure ALCOA Aluminum. Your architect will probably spec- 
ify a primer made of ALBRON mixed with a suitable vehicle. Good 
paint manufacturers, dealers, painting contractors are prepared to 
furnish it. 
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G .: ‘ 1929 1928 
Earnings resigned as first vice 
With the seventh month of 1929 ending, — . opocgy 
U. S. corporation reports for the first six eae ome go Bee 
months last week came flocking in. The from the presidency to 
normal report showed an increase over the become head of Radio- 
first six months of 1928. Steel was the rage go Bo 
. . o > ’ 2S 
banner industry, with almost every com- resulted in a first quar- 
pany reporting a peace-time record. Strong ter deficit of $843,674. 
also were the utilities. Coal, leather, shoes, — _ even less 
. : me : ig profitable. 
machinery and various other of the un First half. net loss 1,969,439 
spectacular necessities of life were weak. First half, net profit 2,998,440 
Among many corporations reporting their \algreen Co. 
earnings, the following were of particular (Owns 275 stores, con- 
interest or importance: trols 21 additional. Has 
own laboratories, and 
Company Comparison ice cream plant in Chi- 
1929 1928 cago. Assets $15,000,- 
- . a : i Z 000. 1928 sales 
Western Air Express 32,389,000—sight and 
(Western Air, in con- one half times the 1923 
nection with New York sales.) 
Central, Santa Fé and Net income, first half 1,505,591 1,044,974 
Chicago & Alton rail- Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
roads has announced a . A 
46-hour coast-to-coast (Famed Pittsburgh fam- 
air-rail service. It car- a oe Bang ed 
ried 13,102,715 pieces of closely held by t e Jones 
=all "al eae pas- and Laughlin families. 
iii Ain ‘the first Founded in 1852. G. M. 
ate aan oF 1929. Laughlin Jr. is Board 
Chief mail route is Los Seg — 4 3 
Angeles to Salt Lake no Ul "a Sealy 
City [664 miles]. Chief oa C ns i gecesi 
passenger route is Los utive yam mem- 
Angeles to Kansas City. bers. apacity _— of 
Passengers ride in 12- 2,400,000 gross tons pig 
aan Fokkers iron and 3,000,000 gross 
Net income ii tons ingots. Earned $16 
_ cuat cuiarter : seahes a share for the half.) 
Net wed aati wear ca $ 720,778 Net income, first half 11,305,687 7,144,548 
< oe Ct Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
U. S. Leather Co. (Second largest grocery 
(Makes one-third of all chain [first is Atlantic 
the sole, belting and & Pacific] in U. S. In 
harness leather used in June it had 5,368 stores, 
the U. S. In June, Wil- 88 more added last 


liam Gibbs McAdoo Jr. 


“FISCAL-—-MANAGED” INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


To make more money 
—read this booklet 


month. One of its con- 


















It will be a quarter-hour well spent when you read ‘“‘The 
Investment Trust from the Investor’s Viewpoint.” It 
brushes aside cobwebby speculative ideas ... shows youa 
clear, sane way of investing for profit as well as for safety. 
Barron’s Weekly says of investment trusts: “It is prob- 
able that never before in history has the stock-buying 
public been invited to participate in a new development 


in which it had so little chance of losing and such a good 
chance of making money.”’ 











Financial Investing Co. of New York, Ltd., is an old- 
established investment trust under United States Fiscal 
Corporation management. Its earnings per share in- 
creased 31% in the first five months of 1929. Write today. 











Ask for Booklet C-12 


SMITH. REED & JONES 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


The Chase National Bank Building 
20 Pine Street New York 







1929 1928 

trolled chains is Piggly 

Wiggly Corp. Sales 

went from $161,261,353 

in 1927 to $207,372,500 

in 1928. Dow, Jones 

estimates 1929 sales at 

$260,000,000. ) 

Net profit, first half $4,015,775 $2,538,112 


Zonite Products Corp. 
(Zonite, chlorine anti- 
septic, derived from the 
Carrel-Daiken solution 
used during the War. 
Its advertisements stress 
“feminine hygiene.” 
Company has 51% in- 
terest in Larvex, moth 
destroyer, is said to be 
planning a toothpaste.) 
Net income, first half 158,696 
Net income, 18 mo. 

ended December 275,622 


Reo Motor Car Co. 
(Reo [onetime R. E. 
Olds Co.] is having no 
banner year, has been 
one of the most stable of 
the smaller car builders. 
Makes Flying Clouds, 
Wolverines, Speed Wag- 
ons; has lately intro- 
duced a Car of the 
Month stunt—a special 
model distributed on a 
basis of one to each 
dealer. Reo sold 47,170 
units in 1928.) 

Net profit, first half 1,686,358 3,018,044 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
(Second only to U. S. 
Steel Corp. Produces 
one-fifth of Steel Corp. 
output, twice the volume 
of its nearest competi- 
tor. Ran to 100.6% 
of rated capacity second 
quarter. Earnings state- 
ment was accompanied 
by a common dividend 
increase from $4 to $6.) 
Net income, first half 20,812,063 7,914,046 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

(World’s largest in rub- 

ber. Daily output of 

95,000 tires and tubes, 
400,000 pairs of rubber 

heels. Reorganization of 

1921 followed by much 
litigation, further re- 
organization in 1927, 
present management po- 

tent and prosperous. ) 

Net profit; first half 12,633,865 3,074,200 


Chrysler Corp. 
(kour years old in June; 
third largest in autos. 
In June, E. F. Hutton 
and Waddill Catchings 
joined the directorate. 
Plymouth and De Soto 
cars account for 40% 
of corporation's sales. 
First half sales approx- 
imately $228,000,000.) 
Net income, first half 18,095,239 11,690,746 


General Electric Co. 
(World's largest in elec- 
trical equipment, does 
between 20% and 25 
of U. S. electrical equip- 
ment business, from elec- 
tric lights to electric 
locomotives First half 


sales were $194,353,- 
Net income, first half 30,740,768 25,675,307 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. 

(Second only to General 

Electric. In June F. A. 

Merrick succeeded E. 

M. Herr as president. 

Sales have iveraged 

about $165,000,000 

yearly for six years.) 

Net profit, first half 13,131,881 75792595 
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‘Anp the King ran away 


with the SEau.... 


AMES II, King of Great Britain and Ireland, so alienated the sup- 
port of his nobles that the latter, in 1682, invited William of 
Orange to mount the throne. James fled, taking with him the Great 
Seal of Englard, without which he felt that William could transact no 
business of state. A great hue and cry resulted in his interception at 
the coast, but the politic William permitted him to escape after the 


Identify Safe Great Seal had been recovered. 





7a 0 Man has ever associated the seal with the idea of integrity, power and 
ot ae ee safety. Today’s investor, considering the purchase of a security, gives 
no further thought to the probable safety of interest and principal, 


It appears on In- : P 
provided the investment bears the guarantee and seal of General Surety 


vestments Bearing 


General Surety Company. Back of this seal is a capital and surplus of $12,500,000, 
Company’s Irrevo- and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 

cable, Ironclad 

mii BO Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 

y Se — Sur- important information, and may be obtained. by ad- 

plus of $12,500,000, dressing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 


SSS eee 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Alain Gerbault, French sportsman, 
arrived on his 30-foot sloop Firecrest in 
Le Havre amid whistles and cheers after 
a six-year cruise alone around the world. 
He learned that the French Government 
had made him an officer in the Legion of 
Honor. Voyager Gerbault immediately 
went to Paris to see the Davis Cup 
matches (see p. 56). Present there was 
Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen, now a tennis pro- 











© International 


ALAIN GERBAULT 
. . . prefers Polynesia to Paris. 

fessional, whose refusal to marry M. Ger- 
bault is supposed to have driven him off 
on his travels. Last week M. Gerbault 
said: “I think I shall stay ashore for a 
while now.” When he does sail again he 
will go to live and die in Polynesia, “most 
perfect country.” 

Harry Richman, Manhattan night 
club man, explained how he became en- 
gaged to Clara Bow, cinema “It” girl 
(Time, July 22). Said he: “I got tough 
with her. Instead of saying ‘yes,’ I said 
what I pleased and won the greatest little 
girl that ever lived.” 

Next day Cinemactress Bow snapped: 
“When I need a boss, I'll put an advertise- 
ment in the paper.” She said she was not 
at all sure about the engagement. 

John Pierpont Morgan, wearied by 
the strain of the Reparations meeting 
(Time, Feb. 11 et seq.), sailed for a six- 
month rest at “Wall Hall,” his English 
home in Hertfordshire. 

John Davison Rockefeller III sailed 
from Manhattan as secretary to James 
Grover MacDonald, Chairman of the For- 
eign Policy Association, bound for the 
October meeting of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto, Japan. 

—© 














Chairman of a New York state com- 
mission to develop Saratoga Springs as 





a moderate-priced health resort is Ber- 
nard Mannes Baruch, Manhattan finan- 
cier-philanthropist. His father, Dr. Simon 
B. Baruch of Camden, S. C., was one of 
the first to recognize Saratoga water’s 
medicinal value. Last week Commissioner 
Baruch and a committee of U. S. physi- 
cians began a study tour of the spas of 
Germany, beginning at Bad Kissingen, 
Bavaria. 


—_©— 


William Wallace Atterbury, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania R. R., lost six 
blooded horses, a calf, farm machinery, 
half of his crop of hay and wheat, when 
lightning and fire smote the barn of his 
estate near Philadelphia. 

—— oa 

Harry Manning, first officer of the 
S.S. America, hero of the rescue of the 
crew of the S.S. Florida last winter, ap- 
peared in a New York City court to tes- 
tify that a friend arrested for speeding 
had been hurrying him to the hospital. 
When the friend was fined Hero Manning 
remarked: “Five months ago Mayor 
Walker gave me the keys to the City of 
New York. But I guess they are no good 
here.” 





David Burbank, 25, nephew of the 
late great Luther Burbank, was in an 
automobile accident near East Gloucester, 
Me., pronounced dead, taken to an under- 
taker. En route signs of life were noticed. 
He was rushed to hospital, given a chance 
for recovery. 


John Gilbert, cinemactor, honeymoon- 
ing with Ina Claire, actress, besieged by 
reporters, said: “Really, I’m not the 
world’s greatest lover.” 








Maj. Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle 
was engaged in an exhibition bayonet con- 
test at a Pitman, N. J., military camp of 
which he is head. His opponent, acting 
within the rules of combat, dropped his 
rifle, seized a dagger, lunged inside the 
Major’s guard, inflicted a flesh wound. 
Major Biddle continued fighting until his 
wife intervened. 


eee 


Miss Anna W. Pennypacker, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel W. Pennypacker 
(onetime [1903-07] Governor of Penn- 
sylvania), was arrested when police raided 
a meeting of the Workers’ International 
Relief in Philadelphia. Released the next 
morning she said: “I went to the meeting 
because I was interested. I would not 
have believed it possible that this could 
have happened in Philadelphia, the cradle 
of liberty. My ancestors came to America 
over 200 years ago in the cause of freedom 
and I thought surely we had it in this 
good old Quaker City.” 


—e 


Mrs. Charles Scribner Jr., wife of the 
Manhattan publisher, summering in Mass- 
achusetts, riding her Irish hunter, saw a 
farm horse, stung by a bee, go dashing 
away dragging a hay rake. Mrs. Scrib- 
ner gave chase, followed the runaway up 
hill and down dale, around curves so 











© International 


Mrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER JR. 

The hayrake zoomed off by itself. 
sharp that one of them sent the hay rake 
zooming off by itself. Agile, she caught 
and subdued the horse. 





MILESTONES 


Born. To John Drinkwater, playwright 
(Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Bird in 
Had) and Mrs. Drinkwater; a daughter. 





a 

Engaged. Miss Eileen Bennett, English 
tennis player; to Edmund Fearnley Whit- 
tinghstall, 28, English portrait painter. 








Engaged. Arthur Eugene French, cap- 
tain of the 1928 Harvard football team, 
son and namesake of the late Boston archi- 
tect; to Miss Pauline Pope Day, daughter 
of Joseph Paul Day, potent Manhattan 
realtor. 

a Cee 

Married. Playwright Eugene Glad- 
stone O'Neill, lately divorced (Time, 
July 15); to Carlotta Monterey, actress 
(The Hairy Ape), divorced wife of Illus- 
trator Ralph Barton (Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes); in Paris. In a pre-nuptial con- 
tract, world-wandering Playwright O'Neill 
agreed to lease for 13 years the great 
Chateau de Plessis at St. Antoine Du 
Rocher, 25 miles from Tours, with a 600- 
acre game preserve. Miss Monterey also 
required installation of a roof garden, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 


<> 








Married. Mrs. Lotta Rupp (Cinemac- 
tress Lottie Pickford); to one Russell O. 
Gillard, Los Angeles undertaker; in Holly- 
wood. It.was Mrs. Rupp’s third marriage. 
After her first divorce (1920) she pro- 
claimed she would not marry again “even 
if the man had golden wings and a dia- 


mond halo.” 
—— 





Married. Dr. Joseph Augustus Blake, 
65, famed U. S. surgeon; to a Miss Flor- 
ence Drake, 24, nurse; in Toronto. Not 
until Dr. Blake confirmed this marriage 
was it known that he had been divorced 
in April by Mrs. Katherine Alexander 
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Duer Blake, whose divorce in 1914 from 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, president of 
Postal Telegraph Cable Co., was the do- 
mestic sensation of its day. 


o-— 
Married. Anita Stewart, cinemactress, 
to George Converse, Manhattan business- 


man; in Hollywood. Sound films recorded 
the ceremony. 





Married. Miss Mildred Vare, 23, 
daughter of Senator-suspect William Scott 
Vare of Pennsylvania; to William Fred- 
erick Kipp, 28, automobile dealer; in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


——>- 








Married. Desha Breckinridge, editor 
and publisher of the Lexington, Ky. Her- 
ald; to Mrs. Frazer Lebus of Lexington, 
widow of Clarence Lebus, onetime largest 
Kentucky land owner; in Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Elected. Gerard Swope, president of 
General Electric Co., to be a director of 
National City Bank of New York. 

Birthday. David Belasco, theatre man; 
in Atlantic City. Age: 70 or 75.* 








Birthday. George Bernard Shaw, in 
London. Age: 73. After asking that 
news of his birthday be suppressed, Sep- 
tuagenarian Shaw issued a message: “If 
anybody in the United States thinks my 
73rd birthday is in any way significant, 





I will say I think it exceedingly indelicate | 


of him.” 


° 


Birthday. John R. Voorhis, Grand | 


Sachem of Tammany Hall, president of 
the Municipal Board of Elections; in Man- 
hattan. Age: 100 (see p. 14). 








Died. George Lea Lambert, 23, of St. 
Louis, ‘“‘Listerine” scion, vice president of 


Von Hoffman Aircraft Co., son of Major | 


Albert Bond Lambert (official observer of 
the St. Louis Robin’s endurance flight— 


see p. 47); near Black Jack, Mo., when his | 


plane crashed, killing also Student Pilot 
Harold Jones. Last year, flying from his 
graduation exercises at Princeton Univer- 
sity, Airman Lambert crashed with his 


cousin and classmate, James Theodore | 


Walker near Pottsville, Pa., killing Walker. 

Died. James P. Mandell, 23, of Boston, 
son of George S. Mandell, editor of the 
Boston Transcript; in Norwood, Mass.; 
of intra-cranial injuries sustained in a polo 
collision. 








>——— 


Died. Major Frank Brian Frederic 
Bibby, 36, of Sansaw, Shrewsbury, Eng- 





land, chairman of Bibby Steamship Line | 


(England to India); off Loch Leven, Scot- 
land, on his yacht. 


Died. John Burchard Fine, 66, of 
Princeton, N. J., headmaster of Princeton 
Preparatory School since 1888; in Prince- 
ton. Educator Fine’s successor will prob- 
ably be his son, Harry B. Fine, present 
acting headmaster. 

*Septuagenarian Belasco has always con- 
sidered 1859 his birth year. His sister in San 
Francisco discovered that 1854 is given in the 
city records. 








R“s KING towns and cities by their human population 
is not the best way to compare them. When manual 
toil created most wealth, the man power of a community 


determined how much it could produce. But in an age of 


electrical power, usable anywhere any time, available man 
power no longer sets limits upon the wealth and buying 
power of a town or village. The notion that the choicest 
markets are to be found in dense swarms of humanity comes 
from mental habits inherited from the older day. 


The Middle West Utilities System provides electric 


power to four thousand small and medium-sized communi- 
ties with a population of 6,000,000. A population of that 
size has about 2,400,000 people gainfully employed. The 
power distributed to these communities is equivalent to the 


working capacity of over 11,000,000 able-bodied men work- 


ing eight hours a day the year round. No mere “counting of 


noses” can measure the productive capacity of these towns. 

Electric power used in the small communities goes directly 
into net gains of productive ability and better living. The 
power used in great cities is largely absorbed in moving 
people to and from their jobs. The larger the city the more 
power must be diverted to traction, elevators and other 
means of combating the handicaps of congestion. In one 
great city a 15 per cent gain in population caused a 50 per 
cent increase in car-riding. 

In the smaller community no such pyramiding of power 
use is required. It follows that electric power put to work in 
a small town profits its people more than the same amount 
of electric energy in a great metropolis. Electric power brings 
to the small town a greater per-capita productive ability than 
itcan possibly bring to the big city. All-pervading net-works of 
electric power systems, which can be tapped anywhere, have 
equipped the small town with this productive advantage. 


v ’ v v 


_ Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 


service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


How Bie lIs a Town? 
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Junior Polo 

The Number Two event of the U. S. 
Polo year came to pass last week at Rum- 
son, N. J., where fishhawks nest on the 
telephone poles and the Shrewsbury River 
winds placidly into the sea. The National 
Open tournament next month at Meadow- 
brook will be U. S. Polo’s Number One 
event for 1929. Last week’s play was the 
National Junior. 

In polo, a “junior” 





is a player handi- 








———l 


© Polo 
D. STEWART IGLEHART JR. 
The way to begin is on a bicycle. 


capped at six goals or less; a “junior” 
team has 20 goals or less. ‘Juniors’ may 
be anywhere from schoolboys to grand- 
fathers. The best juniors of the year 
turned out to be four college youths, 
captained by_a sophomore. 

Of eight teams entered in the tourna- 
nent, there soon predominated: 

The Greentrees—a Long Island four 
with James C. Cooley, oldtimer, at No. 2 
and John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney at No. 3. 

The Midwests—with W. Seymour 
(“Shorty”) Knox of Buffalo at No. 1, 
Barney Balding and William Blair of 
Chicago in the middle, Nelson Talbott of 
the poloing Dayton, Ohio, Talbotts at Back. 

The Old Aikens—the college team, 
three parts Yale, one part Harvard. They 
have played together for years. Their first 
teacher was Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock Sr., 
mother and coach of Internationalist 
Hitchcock. Her younger son, Frank Hitch- 
cock used to be in its lineup but was re- 
placed four years ago by D. Stewart Igle- 
hart Jr. now its captain and No. 3. The 
others are Elbridge T. Gerry (Harvard) at 
No. 1, James P. Mills No. 2, John C. 
Rathborne at Back. 

The Midwest Four moved up into the 
finals without great difficulty, players Knox 
and Balding scoring fast if not freely 
against the defenses of an Army team anda 
team from Ramson which included Player 
Balding’s brother Gerald and Raymond 
Guest, brother of Internationalist Winston 
Guest. 





The Old Aikens had to start out against 
the Old Oaks, junior champions in 1928, 
a team commanded by hard-riding Oldster 
Howard S. Borden with able young Michael 
Phipps at No. 1. They rode through to a 
10-to-7 victory after trailing by two goals 
in the third chukker. Then they had to 
play the Greentrees. After four chukkers 
they were behind seven goals to two. 

It was at that point that something hap 
pened, something perhaps internationally 
significant. Polo is usually a game of bril- 
liant individuals. The young Old Aikens 
rely on perfect team-play. Riding into the 
fifth chukker against the Greentrees they 
opened a team attack of such dash and pre- 
cision that they scored five times without 
giving the Greentrees another goal. Cap- 
tain Iglehart tied the score on a free shot 
just before the final gong. In the extra 
period he smacked another one through. 

The Midwests, able individualists though 
they were, could make no headway at all 
against the Old Aiken system of feeding, 
riding off, keeping in position. While the 
Midwests bunched on the ball, Old Aiken 
deployed and rode around them until the 
score was 12 to 5. 


The part played by Mrs. Hitchcock in 
developing polo players is without parallel. 
The new junior champions—who went un- 
defeated through 1927, won the Meadow- 
brook and Hempstead Cups last year and 
this year defeated Winston Guest’s free- 
booters for the Westbury Cup—are all 
graduates of the Meadow Larks, a train- 
ing school organized by her with experts 
like Devereaux Milburn and Malcolm 
Stevenson supervising and refereeing. In- 
ternationalist Guest was once a Meadow 
Lark. Some, and perhaps all of the pres- 
ent Old Aikens will doubtless become 
Internationalists. “Schooling” for polo 
means learning horsemanship with and 
without a mallet. It means, as taught by 
Mrs. Hitchcock, even beginning on foot, 
to learn the rudiments of team play. The 
second step is bicycle polo, then ponies. 
Thus may able poloists be developed 
young. The Old Aikens still average under 
voting age. Their captain’s mother, Mrs. 
D. Stewart Iglehart Sr., started another 
preliminary school five years ago at old 
Westbury called the Sparrowhawks, com- 
posed of famed players’ young sons. 


— 





Davis Cup 

Youth and Age played together in 
France to try to get the Davis Cup back 
to the U. S. Youth was too young, Age 
too old. The cup stayed where it was. 
Experts agreed it would have stayed there 
even if there had been more Age and less 
Youth. As it was, Youth got some valuable 
experience. 

Age, in the person of William Tatem 
Tilden, II., playing in what was advertised 
as his last international match, made a 
small bet with Player Henri Cochet of 
France and rushed into the first singles 
match with a brave effort at speed and 
power. Player Cochet won the bet in pre- 
cisely 50 minutes, 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. 

Youth, personified by George M. Lott 
Jr., whom the U. S. substituted the week 
of the matches for seasoned Francis T. 
Hunter, was inadequate before Jean Bo- 
rotra, who leaped about to win 6-1, 3-6, 
6-4, 7-5. 

Youth rose up invincible when John Van 


Ryn and Wilmer Allison, new British 
doubles champions, met Cochet & Borotra. 
Winning 6-1, 8-6, 6-4, they stood forth as 
the most smooth-running doubles team in 
the game today. 

When Tilden played Borotra, a great 
career, at least, ended appropriately. Bo- 
rotra took a set before the Tilden place- 
ments began to find their marks. Then 
Borotra had to leap indeed, to race back- 
wards, forwards and sideways. Wearied by 
the doubles of the day before, he was 
utterly exhausted when the umpire called 
the final point Tilden’s. The score: 4-6, 
6-1, 6-4, 7-5. 

With the cup at stake, young Player 
Lott played hard and-headily. He took ten 
games from Cochet, including the second 
set at 6-3. But his brilliant shots were 
mixed too much with just-misses. His 
backhand was specially spotty. He let 
Cochet have the next-to-last set 6-o. 


a 
So 








Great Greef 


A name now italicized in U. S. Tennis is 
Mary Greef. It would be capitalized if 
she had won just one more set in last 
week’s tournament at Essex Country Club, 
Manchester, Mass. Although she gave 
warning lately by beating Miss Sarah Pal- 
frey, the 1928 girl’s indoor champion, in 
straight sets at Longwood, the Essex offi- 
cials did not bother to “seed” her in their 
tournament. As the play proceeded at 














© Keystone 
Mary GREEF 


. trounced Miss Goss, scared Miss 
Cross. 


Essex last week, she trounced Miss Mar- 
jorie Gladman, the 1927 Junior champion. 
Then she trounced Miss Eleanor Goss, No 
5 ranking player in 1927, by the tidy score 
of 6-4, 6-o. In the finals she started to 
trounce Miss Edith Cross, No. 3 national 
ranker, by a burst of speed that took the 
first set 6-3. Miss Cross steadied, won 
the next sets 6-4, 6-2. But Miss Mary 
Greef will not again go unseeded at Essex. 
She lives in Kansas City. She is 19, a 
supple, medium-size blonde. She puts 
more body into her shots than most girls. 
Her friend Carl Meyer taught her how 
to play, the man who taught Wilbur F. 
(“Junior”) Coen Jr. (later Tildenized). 
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KNOW 


D° you know your car dealer's service 
manager personally? If not, make it a point 
to go in and meet him some day soon. He is a 
good man to know, in fact the most important in 
the organization as far as you are concerned. 


He is the man who (if you let him) will see that 
your car delivers its full measure of carefree 
service at the lowest possible cost. Go to him 
regularly for inspection and those routine oper- 
ations which cost so little but mean so much. 
Ask his advice—especially on lubrication— 
and follow it. 


It is on the recommendation of 
thousands of service managers 
that so many motorists have 
changed to HyViS—the com- 
pletely super-refined, pure 
Pennsylvania lubricant. 





YOUR SERVICE MANAGER 
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Specifically produced to meet the requirements 
of today’s high-compression, high-speed motor, 
H yV1S has not only been recognized by the car 
dealer, but carries the approval by name or 
specification of every leading motor car manu- 
facturer in America. 


It is natural that HyViS should be found in the 
service departments of outstanding car dealers, 
as well as at independent filling stations and 
garages from coast to coast. The correct retail 
price is 35c per quart—slightly higher in the 
Far West and Canada. 


Fred G. Clark, Inc. Established 
1882. Home Office, Cleveland. 
Branches, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York and Seattle. Re- 
fineries, Warren, Pennsylvania. 








from a Texaco Pump” 


The Texaco Red Star with the 
Green T has joined the red, white 
and blue Lincoln marker to serve and 
to guide. Texaco Service is available 
everywhere along this 3,500-mile 
transcontinental “Main Street.” 
You are never more than an hour 
from a Texaco Pump. The Lincoln 
Highway is truly a Texaco Trail! 

Only The Texas Company can offer 
such a complete national service. 
For today the new and better Texaco 
Gasoline and Texaco Golden Motor 
Oil are sold along all the great 


national highways—the only gaso- 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 


TEXACO 
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line and motor oil obtainable in 
every one of our 48 states. 

Sincere public appreciation of the 
finer qualities of Texaco has made 
possible this nation-wide service. It 
is recognition of the superior per- 
formance of the new and better 
Texaco Gasoline, high test at no extra 
price, and full bodied Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil, clean, clear, pure. 

As you see America in your car, 
travel with the assurance of contin- 
ued fine engine performance that al- 
ways follows the use of Texaco qual- 
ity products...“TOUR WITH TEXACO.” 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


“Never more than an hour 


FULL BODY 








